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BOOTS NUTS SAVE UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE 


@ Although LIGHTER, 
these all-metal nuts are 
TOUGHER and SAFER 
than other nuts. 

© Now used on every type 
of military aircraft. 

@ Will be standard on com- 
mercial planes in peace- 
tume. 

®Can be used time and 
time again. 


¢ “Outlast the plane.” 
© Approved by all govern- 


ment aviation agencies. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOTS WEIGHT- 
SAVING BOOKLET! Actual 
weights of over 250 self- 
locking nuts used in air- 
craft. Valuable data for 
aircraft designers, engi- 
neers. operating and main- 
tenance personnel 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices. New Canaan, Conn., Dept. 


rth $108 in 
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selftéeking nut is 60% 
ry than a comparable 
nut. 


Representatives in New York * Chicago « Detroit + Indianapolis Los Angeles « Kansas City * Dallas * Toronto * Montreal + Vancouet 
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ANSWERS TO THE AXI 


America's tremendous capacity for production has ided 
the answers to the Axis. It has been the job of DADE BROTHERS, 
Inc., to make certain those answers were delivered. We are proud 
indeed of our part in this war of production and transportation. 


What we have done for Uncle Sam, we shall be ready to do 


for you, once Victory is won. 


e Pioneers in Processing Planes and Materials for Export 
e Manufacturers of Glider Wings 
e Air Cargo Consultants 


e Originators of "Eronel" liquid spray plastic for packaging air- 
planes and air cargo ; 


e Foremost fleet of specially equipped trucks for transportation 
of aircraft and aircraft parts 


¢ Specialists in handling of crack-ups 
e I.C.C. trucking license east of the Mississippi 


DADE 


BROTHERS tne. 


DADE BROTHERS, Inc. 


nretal, 
60% 
ruble 
pe CARGO ENGINEERS, LAND... SEA... AIR 
“ HEADQUARTERS AT MINBMMLA, N. Y. ¢ BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


+ Vancouver 
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in which you will fly when peace returns. 


A LIQUID-COOLED GIANT — 


THE WORLDS MOST POWERFUL 
Going into America’s new planes is the most powerful liquid- 
cooled aircraft engine in the world, * It is an Allison ae ; 
of approximately 3,000 horsepower. * It is more powerfulby — f P.38—Lightning 
hundreds of horsepower —gives our pilots over a third more 7 PB real 
power to work with than the huskiest engine they had —_/ P-63~Kingcobra 
before. * Virtually all its parts are the same as in other te cna for 5 he 
Allisons. So plane crews atound the worldcanservice it 

right now. * Itshigh power, long range, smoothness 

and dependability are qualities vital in the Rage LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


of war, and equally important in the planes _- Mite 
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Every Sunday Afternoon 
Ganerat Motors Srmpnony or THE Am—NBC Network 
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FEATURES 


The Air Transport Picture in its Entirety 
By WituiaM A. M. Burpen 


Agenda for International Civil Aviation Conference 
A guide to the important November parley 
Meet. . . Theodore Paul Wright . 
A biographical sketch of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
Air Mail—Its Past, Present and Future 
By Frank C. WALKER 
Are You Another Aviation Prophet? 
By E. Marion JOHNSON 
Air Bridge to India 
Wright’s Looks to Tomorrow 
By RicHArp MALKIN 
Aviation and Foreign Trade 
By Eucense E, Witson 
Light-Weight Landing Mats Developed 
Alcoa produces a revolutionary mat of aluminum 
New Wrinkle in Merchandising 


Aeronca Aircraft tells how it hopes to sell them 
NEWS 


St. Louis Parley Plans Ideal Feedliner Air Parcel Post Hearings Soon Sky Hook.... 52 
dir-Truck Ship ts Instit 44 Eastern, PCA, and National Order Planes 
Frye Says TWA Ready for Overseas Flights... 45 United Fruit on Ship-Air Service...... re 57 


DEPARTMENTS 
Mme Me WAGia ees (66d vk on Vids OS eRS SE 38 


THE COVER—In majestic flight are a pair of Curtiss Commandos, recognised as the world’s largest 
plane. An important arm of the United States Army Air Force, these C do transports 
will soon make their debut in airline service. 


JOHN F. BUDD, Editor and Publisher 


Copyright 1944, Import Publications, Inc. Mid-West Representatives: 


Publishers of CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE WYATT MACGAFFEY and F. R. JONES 
and AMERICAN 228 North LaSalle St., Chicago, TI. 
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Today Beechcrafts serve in all theaters of war and 
their ruggedness and ability to utilize small landing 
fields combined with their high cruising speed have 
resulted in a demand by the Armed Forces for the 
maximum possible output of the Beech plants. 


Before the war the same outstanding qualities caused 
the selection of Beechcrafts for such varied uses as 
the supply and administration of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s posts within the Arctic circle; missionary 
work in Borneo; exploration in Colombia; sheep- 


JA 


A 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR ey) 


. + Where the going is rel tough .. 


ranching in Australia; gold mining in Mexico and 
the Philippines; oil wildcatting in Texas; explora- 
tion in the Antarctic with Byrd; and dozens of 
other projects where efficiency and dependability are 
valued above all else. 
7 . 7 

When peace returns Beechcrafts again will be avail- 
able not only to those who work at the outposts of 
civilization but also to everyone else that appreciates 
top quality and performance. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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A Few Plain Words 
On Our Second Birthday 


UST one year ago an editorial entitled, One Down—Plenty More to Go, 
capped the first birthday of Air TRANSPORTATION. 


With this issue, another year of outstanding reporting service in the field 
of air transportation—freight and passenger—has been wound up with the 


fullest measure of success. 


We of Atr TRANSPORTATION are 
singularly proud of the high posi- 
tion which the magazine has reached 
in the field of air literature. It is our 
satisfaction that Ain TRANSPORTATION 
was the first periodical issued in the 
interest of the shipper who must 
turn to the sky if he would keep 
abreast of the times. We feel further 
complimented that several peri- 
odicals, based on the style and pur- 
pose of the pioneer, Am TRANSPOR- 
TATION, have mushroomed. 

“Let’s look at the record!” the 
late Alfred E. Smith used to say— 
and thus we proudly point to the 
steady rive in circulation and adver- 


tising volume in our lusty two-year- 
old. 


Plainly, this is our day for boast- 
ing, and we do so in the firm knowl- 
edge that Arr TRANSPORTATION has 
become, in the short period of two 
years, as much a part of the field of 
air commerce as the fuselage is of a 
plane. 


For 24 consecutive issues AIR 
TRANSPORTATON magazine has posed 
vital questions on the subject of na- 
tional and international air com- 
merce: brought to many thousands of 
readers of ditinctive taste who, in- 
cidentally, are in kev positions in the 
shipping industry and transportation 


field, the pronouncements of leaders 
in aerial trade and progress; and lent 
its pages to careful studies of the all- 
important problems facing air trade 
—difficulties which, to some extent, 
are being met and overcome by clear 
discussion in this magazine. 

Air TRANSPORTATION has but one 
prejudice: it believes in the airplane 
as among the first-rank cargo- and 
passenger-carriers of the postwar 
world; it also believes that its in- 
creased usé as an international cargo- 
plane and passenger airliner will be 
the most important single force in 
spreading democracy and its meaning 
to every corner of the earth. 

In two years Air TRANSPORTATION 
has become a vital force recognized 
by business leaders in the United 
States and Canada. Now as we enter 
into our third year, we do so with 
the avowed intent to dwarf all of this 
periodical’s accompli-hments, how- 
ever great they have been; and to 
work ceaselessly towards the estab- 
lishment of a national conscionsnes« 
that Tomorrow’s world of trade and 
travel will be im the air. 


=e F Qa 


Eprror & PusLisHER, 
Air TRANSPORTATION 
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THE AIR TRANSPORT PICTURE 
IN ITS ENTIRETY 


How much business will international air transport bring? How 


ae 


will the development of this type of transport 
affect individual ports? What can the ports do 
| to maintain their position in air trade? The 
' author presents a careful picture no one can afj- 
ford to miss reading. 


By WiiuiaM A. M. BurbEN 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


N November there will gather in this country the representatives of 55 nations, con- 
vened at the invitation of the United States to chart a path for international aviation. 

A fortnight after this assembly, Congress will resume its session and will have before 
it, among other matters, a report from the Secretary of Commerce proposing a billion- 
dollar airport program to meet our national needs for ground facilities over the next 
10 years. Quite evidently, aviation is moving “front and center” on the stage of history. 


A number of Port Authorities have been 
making an intensive study of aviation for sev- 
eral years. A few are actually operating air- 
ports for both domestic and international traf- 
fic. But to many the field is a new one. 

The economic and quasi-judicial functions 
of the Federal Government in relation to air 
transportation are carried out by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, a five-man body appointed 
by the President, of which L. Welch Pogue is 
Chairman. The board, which has some 300 
employees, is responsible for granting certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity for new 
routes, both international and domestic. It 
establishes the rates which the airlines are 
paid for carrying mail—rates which on the 
light traffic routes may include varying 
amounts of subsidy. It is also responsible for 
laying down safety rules and standards which 
pilots and aircraft must meet. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, which 
is a part of the Department of Commerce, is 
the government’s technical operating agency in 
the field of civil aeronautics. It is responsible 
for the promotion of civil aviation as well as 
for the application of the regulations laid down 
by the Board. The Administration is headed 
by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, T. 
P. Wright (see Page 16 of this issue), and is 
under the supervision of the Secretary of Com- 
merce through the Assistant Secretary, myself. 
Some 7,000 of its 11,000 employees are en- 
gaged in building and operating our nation- 


wide Federal Airways System of radio ranges. 
lights, and landing fields. CAA is the Federal 
agency responsible for airport construction, 
and in recent years all Federal appropriations 
for civil airports have been made to that 
agency. It also provides municipalities with 
technical advice on airport matters through its 
eight regional offices. 


Responsibility of CAA 


CAA is generally responsible for the prome- 
tion of civil aviation through such activities as 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program, begun in 
1939 and continued until mid-1944 as the War 
Training Service—an activity whose resump- 
tion, we hope, Congress will approve with the 
coming of peace. 

A third Federal agency—the State Depart- 
ment—plays an important part in our air trans 
port activities, though its sphere of responsibil- 
ity is limited to the international field. 

It is the function of the State Department, 
working in close collaboration with the CAB, 
to negotiate with foreign governments for land- 
ing or transit rights and concessions. 
these are obtained, they are allocated among 
American carriers by the board. In addition, 
the State Department receives applications of 
foreign carriers for permits to operate ito 
United States territory and transmits them t 
the board. 
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The Author — 


William A. M. Burden is one of the 
younger men holding high office in the 
Government. He is only 38. 

A New Yorker by birth, Mr. Burden 
is a Harvard graduate, cum laude, 1927. 
From 1928 to 1932 he was an aviation 
financing analyst for Brown, Harriman 
& Company, leaving that position to 
join Scudder, Stevens, & Clark, New 
York investment counsel, to take over 
the aviation research department. Ter- 
minating seven years’ service with the 
latter concern, Mr. Burden turned to 
the National Aviation Corporation where 
he became vice president and director 
in charge of air transport. 

In May, 1941, Mr. Burden became 
vice president of Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, an RFC subsidiary, in which 
position he headed the American Re- 
publics Aviation Division. Fourteen 
months later he became special aviation 
assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and in February of this year 
he was named Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States. 

The author has many Government 
and aviation affiliations. His articles 
have received wide circulation. Mr. 
Burden is the proud possessor of the 
larget privately owned air transporta- 
tion library in the United States. It is 
now on loan to the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences. 


These are the agencies which in one way or 
another affect the development of United 
States air transportation both within its conti- 
nental limits and on international routes. Their 
views and those of the Congress will be kept 
in mind by the United States delegation as it 
works toward the three main objectives of the 
coming international conference. Paraphras- 
ing the State Department announcement, these 
objectives are: 

1—To make arrangements for immediate 
establishment of world air routes and services 
which would operate during a _ transitional 
period. Such arrangements would, of course, 
include the granting by participating nations 
of necessary landing and transit rights. 

2.—To agree on the principles under which 
@ permanent international aeronautics body 

i ‘d operate, and on the basic principles of 

an international agreement on air transport, air 
navigation, and technical subjects. 
_3—To set up an interim council, with work- 
ing committees to develop the details of such 
™ agreement or convention, as it is technically 
called, incorporating the lessons learned in the 
transition period, 


The problems the conference will tackle fall 
into two main categories: the technical and 
the political. The technical problems are more 
complex, yet it will be easier to reach agree- 
ment on them because technical men realize 
they have a common interest in promoting a 
smoothly functioning system of international 
airways. If we can keep before us our com- 
mon interests, rather than our differences, we 
may prove just as successful in reaching agree- 
ment on such hotly debated subjects as the de- 
gree of international control of the economic 
side of international air transportation opera- 
tions, 

The need for international standardization 
on the technical side is fairly obvious when 
one considers the difficulties that would con- 
front a pilot crossing Europe if the countries 
over which he flew used different systems of 
radio aids operating on different frequencies, 
or varying methods of presenting weather in- 
formation and different rules for approaching 
airports. 

This problem was recognized as far back as 
1919, when the International Convention for 
Air Navigation was drawn in Paris. For two 
decades following, until the outbreak of the 
present war, the technical annexes of this con- 
vention worked with a fair degree of success 
though they are now badly in need of revi- 
sion. 


Pre-War Arrangements 


The attempted solution of the political prob- 
lem was much less successful. Before the war 
international arrangements in air transport ~ 
were complicated and burdensome. Many 
countries abused their unquestioned right to 
exclude foreign commercial aircraft from the 
air above their territory, In fact, this right of 
exclusion was exercised to a degree which seri- 
ously obstructed the development of interna- 
tional air commerce. In sharp contrast to the 
comparative freedom allowed steamship lines, 
all nations refused to permit commercial air- 
planes en route to other countries to pass over 
their territories or to land for refueling or 
emergency purposes without first obtaining 
governmental permission. The right to con- 
duct business in foreign countries—that is, to 
pick up and discharge traffic could only be 
obtained after elaborate government negotia- 
tions. Air transport companies were, in fact, 
completely at the mercy of governments. The 
rights which they requested might be denied, 
if the government from which they were asked 
feared that its own airlines would suffer com- 
petitively from the new service, or for many 
other reasons. 

These and other restrictions must be substan- 
tially relaxed if international air transporta- 
tion is to meet the demands of the peoples of 
the world for safe and economical transporta- 
tion, 
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I. Arrangements covering transitional 
period: Establishment of air trans- 


—— services on a provisional 


1. Arrangements for routes and _ ser- 
vices to operate during a transitional 
period. 

2. Drafting of agreements to implement 
the provisional route pattern and to 
guide operations during transitional 
period, 

(a) Landing and transit rights’ to 
permit establishment of provi- 
sional air services as soon as pos- 
sible. 

(b) Right of technical or non-traffic 
stop. 

(c) Application of cabotage. 

(d) Use of public airports and facili- 
ties, on a _ non-discriminatory 
basis. 

(e) Frequency of operations. 

(f) Bona fide nationality of air car- 


riers. 
(g) Control of rates and competitive 
practices. 
3. Arrangements for and selection of 
continuing Committee on Air Trans- 
portation to serve during the transi- 


tional period. 
II. Technical standards and pro- 
ures. 


1. Recommendations for setting up and 
adopting standards and procedures 
in the following fields: 

(a) Communications systems and air 
navigation aids, including ground 
markings. 

(b) Rules of the air and traffic con- 
trol practices. 

(c) Standards governing the licens- 
ing of operating and mechanical 
personnel. 

(d) Airworthiness of aircraft. 

(e) Registration and _ identification 
of aircraft. 

(f) Collection and exchange of me- 
teorological information. 

(a) Logbooks and manifests. 


Agenda for International Civil 


Aviation Conference — 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 
(Beginning November 1, 1944) 


(h) Maps. 
(i) Airports. 
(j) Customs procedure. 


2. Arrangements for and selection of a 


Technical Committee and subcom- 
mittees to serve during transitional 
period, and to draft definitive pro- 
posals for submission to the in- 
terested governments, 


III, Multilateral Aviation Conven- 


tion and International Aeronan- 
tical Body. 


1. Formulation of principles to be fol- 


lowed in: 


(a) Drawing up a new multilateral 
convention on air navigation and 
related subjects. 

(b) Establishing such permanent in- 
ternational aeronautical body as 
may be agreed on, and determin- 
ing the extent of its jurisdiction, 


2. Arrangement for and selection of a 


Committee on Multilateral Conven- 
tion and International Body to serve 
during transitional period and to 
draw up definitive proposals for sub- 
mission to the interested govern- 
ments, 


IV. Consideration of establishment 


of Interim Council to serve dur- 
ing a transitional period which 
might supervise the work of other 
committees functioning during 
this period; and performing such 
other functions as the conference 
may determine. 


1. Recommendations concerning locale, 


composition, and scope of Interim 
Council, 


2. Length of transitional period, mech- 


anism for converting recommenda- 
tions of Interim Council and its com- 
mittees into permanent arrange 
ments, and other arrangements cove?- 
ing the transitional period. 
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SHELL 
SHOWS THE WAY 
IN 100 OCTANE 


Go was first to supply Amer- 
ican military aviation with 
100 octane gasoline—giving our 
planes new speed, flying range, 
and tactical advantage. Later 
Shell discoveries vastly increased 
both the power and production 
of aviation gasoline. 


Today, more Shell 100 octane 
aviation fuel is supplied to air- 
craft engine manufacturers, for 
critical test and run-in p 
than any other brand. Shell prt 
supplies many leading transport 
operators, airports and aviation 
training schools. 

And now, each day, Shell pro- 

_ duces more than enough to fuel a 
bombing mission of 2,400 planes 
from England over Germany. 
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FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
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As to the fear that air transportation will 
cause economic friction, there seems no more 
reason to expect that competition between air- 
lines will produce “economic wars” than that 
competition in shipping or other forms of 
trade will produce the same results. A sub- 
stantial degree of competition between com- 
panies of different nationalities is not only 
inevitable in any international business, but is 
necessary if air services are to develop in a 
healthy fashion, to improve their technique, 
and to serve the world public efficiently. 

Those responsible for the ports of the 
United States and Canada must be vitally in- 
terested not only in the issues which face the 
international conference but also in three main 
questions that confront every center of sea- 
borne trade. First, “How big a business is 
this international air transport likely to be- 
come?” Second, “How will its development 
affect the position of individual ports?” Third, 
“What steps can ports take to maintiin their 
position in the air trade that is about to sup- 
plement passenger shipping operations to so 
great a degree?” 

Numerous estimates have been made as to 
the volume of international air traffic which 
may he expected over the next few years. 
Such forecasting involves a high element of 
risk for the reputation of the forecaster. For- 
tunately not all the elements involved are im- 
ponderables. We know, for example, the kind 
of airplanes that will be used in intercontinen- 
tal service. It takes four or five years to de- 
velop a large transport aircraft, and the pro- 
totypes or test models of the airplanes in which 
you will be crossing the Atlantic five years 
from now are already well along in construc- 
tion, although they have not yet flown. 

Knowing the aircraft that will be operated, 
it is possible to estimate accurately—barring 
violent changes in price level—what the cost of 
operation and speed of service will be. The 
typical New York to London trans-Atlantic 
air passenger of 1948 will travel in a 40- to 
75-passenger, four-engine airplane which, ex- 
cept for size, will look very much like the 
Douglas Skymaster (C-54) or the Lockheed 
Constellation (C-69). He will be able to se- 
cure berth accommodation at least as com- 
fortable as a Pullman for $250, or roughly the 
same as the minimum first-class fare on luxury 
steamships before the war. 

Airline operating costs shrink rapidly as the 
distance to be flown nonstop ‘decreases, and 
rates to Latin America will consequently be 
relatively lower than to Europe. Juan Trippe of 
Pan American has promised a 20-hour service 
to Buenos Aires for $190, or only three and 
one-half cents per mile—perhaps an optimistic 
figure but one that will ultimately be achieved. 
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Revolutionary Travel Habits 


Fifteen hours to London and 20 hours jp 
Buenos Aires means a revolution in traygl 
habits, There is no doubt that a majority of 
those who formerly took first-class steamship 
passages will go by air-in the future. 

There are, however, two great uncertainties 
involved in predicting future volume. First, 
“What will the economic and political state of 
the world be after the war?” and second, 
“How much new traffic will the airplane create 
as distinct from traffic diverted from surface 
carriers?” The first question I intend tg 
dodge with the general statement that I do 
not take a particularly gloomy view of the 
postwar world. As to the second, there is no 
doubt but that the vastly increased speed and 
convenience of the new air services as com- 
pared to the old ocean services will result in 
a much greater amount of international travel, 
Business men will make many more foreign 
trips when it becomes possible to visit Europe 
over a week-end. Families which have only 
two weeks’ vacation a year will be able to visit 
the Continent or Latin America for the first 
time. Even though air travel will be substan- 
tially more expensive than the second-class 
or tourist steamship accommodations which 
the two-week vacationists usually use, many of 
them will doubtless be willing to save up for 
a year or two in order to enjoy the unusual 
experience of a trip abroad. 

Taking all these factors into consideration 
I concur with Edward Warner’s estimate that 
within the first postwar years newly created 
international air traffic will equal traffic di- 
verted from steamship carriers, Dr. Warner 
estimates trans-Atlantic air traffic in this 
period at 100 to 120 thousand persons a year 
in each direction or 300 to 400 per day. He 
estimates traffic to South America, excluding 
the Caribbean, at 100 to 150 per day, and 
total international travel at two billion passen- 
ger miles, which incidentally is less than one- 
fifth of his estimate for domestic air travel at 
the same period in the future. 

Nevertheless, two billion passenger miles of 
travel per year is a substantial volume of busi- 
ness for the ports of the world. At the rela 
tively low fare of six cents per passenger mile 
it would mean annual passenger revenues of 
$120,000,000. 

In the field of international air-freight we 
cannot expect volume even remotely approach- 
ing these estimates for passenger travel. The 
literally enormous difference in cost between 
ocean transport of merchandise and air trans 
port will prove an insuperable barrier to de 
veloping air freight volume to the point where 
it will be insignificant even in terms of steam 
ship traffic. 
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The average prewar ocean freight rate was 
only one-fifth of a cent per ton-mile, which, 
incidentally, was about one three hundred and 
fiftieth of the minimum rate for first-class pas- 
sengers on ships of the Queen Mary type. The 
airlines will be doing well if they can get 
the trans-Atlantic air freight rates down to 
2%c to 30c per ton-mile in the first few years 
after the war. This is 125 to 150 times the 
steamship freight rate. The vast majority of 
freight is of such low value per ton and moves 
with so little urgency that even a great saving 
of time and convenience would be offset by a 
very trifling increase in transportation charges. 
There is, however, a modest amount of high- 
value goods which will move by air even at 
the rate of 20c to 30c per ton-mile. 


Many Unknowns oeow 


Obviously there are many unknowns which 
cannot at this time be measured statistically. 
For one thing, the speed of air service will 
create entirely new freight traffic—perishable 
commodities, for example, which previously 
could not be transported long distances. And 
then, there is the possibility of reducing 
weight through new packaging methods—an 
average reduction of 30 per cent in shipping 
weight has been reported on Army and Navy 
air transport services, Leaving out the un- 
knowns, however, we can obtain some informa- 
tive data on the basis of the four factors— 
value per pound, perishability, fragility, and 
style—and we may take Brazil as representa- 
tive of the air trade possibilities in a large 
South American country. 

Values per pound is probably the key con- 
sideration, for perishable, fragile, and “style 
factor” commodities now shipped to Brazil rep- 
resent only one-half of one per cent of our 
total exports to that country. At 25 cents per 
ton-mile the transportation charges for one 
ton moving 4,000 miles would be $1,000. If 
the commodity were worth $3 a pound, or 
$6,000 a ton, the air-cargo charge would be 
16.6 per cent of the value of the commodity, 
which compares not too unfavorably with a 
ratio of 8.43 per cent on railway freight move- 
ments. 

Six thousand dollars per ton seems like a 
fantastically high value. But a number of pro- 
saic types of goods fall into this category. For 
example, wool knit bathing suits exported 
from the United States to Brazil have an aver- 
age value of $3.02 per pound; rayon socks, 
$3.18; playing cards, $4.92. 

The style or obsolesence factor applies to 
such commodities as feature motion pictures, 
of which 89,000 pounds, with an average value 
of $3.16 per pound, were shipped from the 
United States to Brazil in 1939, 


The survey indicates substantial possibilities 
for air cargo in proportion to present air 
operations, although the maximum potential 
would take only a tiny proportion of steamship 
business, 


If we consider as potential air-cargo only 
those export commodities valued at $3 per 
pound or over, where the transportation charge 
would represent roughly 15 per cent of value, 
the dollar volume of goods suitable for air 
transport, including the perishable, fragile, or 
“style factor” commodities, would amount to 
2.1 per cent of our total exports to Brazil and 
an equal percentage of our imports from that 
country. In weight it would amount to only 
3,595 tons per year and the annual revenues to 
the airlines would be only $3,595,000. 


If reductions in air-freight rates, due to tech- 
nical imprevements in aircraft and increased 
volume, eventually make it economically possi- 
ble to ship goods with a value of only 50 cents 
per pound or $1,000 per ton, the total value 
of the goods available for air shipment would 
increase to 7.7 per cent by value of the total 
trade between the two countries and the total 
to 7,653 tons per year—still a very small busi- 
ness as merchandise transport goes. 


Important Development Later 


It is plain, then, that although transoceanic 
air cargo merits close study by port authori- 
ties, it is not likely to develop in important 
volume for many years to come. In the pres- 
ent state of the art it cannot be considered 
even a potential competitor of the steamship. 

So much for the size of the international air 
trade in the first postwar decade. The passen- 
ger business will be large in terms of steam- 
ship travel (though probably only 10-20 per 
cent of our domestic airline passenger busi- 
ness) but the merchandise or freight business 
will be very small. 

I know that many of you are asking your- 
selves, “What share of this traffic will go to 
the coastal cities? How much will originate 
or be delivered direct to interior ports.” 

Let me emphasize that the widespread use 
of the airplane will not cause any immediate 
fundamental change in our world economy. 
The flow of travel will continue to be deter- 
mined by “the location of the major produc- 
ing, distributing and consuming _ centers.” 
However, as far as passenger traffic is con- 
cerned, the growth of international airlines 
will eventually produce some changes in the 
relative position of individual ports and in the 
position of all ports in relation to interior 
cities. 

Air transportation is likely to produce 
changes in passenger travei habits because it 
makes direct international trade to inland 
cities possible for the first time. Many of 
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the applications of our domestic carriers for 
international routes give inland cities as their 
termini. Pan American Airways has just ap- 
plied for permission to operate from Chicago 
and Detroit. 

It is probable that there will be direct inter- 
national air service to some inland pionts and 
these interior points are likely to originate a 
significant volume of passenger business. To 
this extent the supremacy which our coastal 
cities have enjoyed in foreign passenger travel] 
will be reduced. However, the total volume of 
international travel will be greatly increased 
by the airplane. Coastal cities which adopt a 
progressive attitude toward air transport, en- 
courage new air routes, and provide adequate 
ground facilities will be the gainers rather 
than the losers by the advent of the airplane to 
international trade. 

The matter of airports will be just as im- 
portant to the development of international 
traffic as docks and other facilities have been 
to sea traffic. Communities which fail to pro- 
vide adequate facilities in this regard will 
suffer commensurately in the development of 
the new air trade. 

To he in a position to take advantage of this 
trade many are working toward obtaining sat- 
isfactory airport facilities. In this connection, 
the national airport plan will shortly be sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

Our report emphasizes small airports, but it 
by no means overlooks the needs of domestic 
and international scheduled air transport. At 
places now designated as air carrier stops, we 
propose to improve 174 existing airports. The 
total number of Class 4 and 5 airports—the 
types used for trunkline transport—would be 
increased as a result of new construction or 
improvement from 708 to 856. 

Our plans envision runway lengths of 5,000 
feet at sea level for standard airline service to 
large communities, while transoceanic and in- 
tercontinental non-stop service and domestic 
flights of 1,000 miles or more may require run- 
ways 7,000 or more feet in length. 


Proposal to Congress 


We have recommended to Congress that this 
airport program be conducted in cooperation 
with the States and through them with mu- 
nicipal, county, or other sponsoring bodies, It 
is our proposal that the Federal contribution 
shall not exceed 50 per cent of the total cost 
of any project, the remaining half of the cost 
to be met by the public agency sponsoring the 
project. 

In all, the proposed five-to-ten-year program 
would cost just over a billion dollars exclusive 
of land or buildings with the Federal contribu- 
tion half that amount. The sum is a substan- 


tial one but is far exceeded by the funds 
which have been devoted to the fundamentgl 
facilities for other forms of transportation, Ig 
the last generation the Federal, State, and local 
governments have expended 25 billion dollars 
on roads. The great question before everyone 
interested in aviation is, “Shall we make g 
much smaller investment to start the United 
States on its way toward being a nation on 
wings?” 

A great new transport industry is in the 
making—one that will vastly increase inter. 
national travel and help to develop interna. 
tional trade. As travel and trade increase, s9 
will the activity of the ports of the world grow 
and prosper. Air transportation does not 
threaten the steamship, for the vast majority of 
steamship revenue is derived from the carriage 
of freight—a field that the airplane of the next 
decade seems unlikely to penetrate to any sig- 
nificant degree. 


Far from being a threat, interrational air 
transportation offers a stimulating challenge to 
constructive port authority management—a 
challenge to assist the growth of this new 
transport medium through intelligent promotion 
and through the provision of adequate facili- 
ties without falling a prey to blind optimism 
on one hand or hidebound conservatism on the 
other, The energy and imagination of the men 
who are assembled here provide convincing 
proof that they will meet that challenge! 


Silver Anniversary 
Quietly Observed 
By Dutch Airline 


KLM, the world’s oldest airline, marks a 
quarter of a century of air service this month, 

Although quietly jubilant over the invasion 
of Holland, no public celebration was planned 
either here or in London by KLM. That will 
come later, officials promised, when once again 
the old-time London to Amsterdam run is 
opened. That direct route was pioneered by 
KLM way back in 1919 when air commerce 
was in the blue-print stage. 

The Flying Dutchman went on from there 
to blaze air trails across five continents, im- 
augurating a twice weekly service from 
Amsterdam to Batavia 9,000 miles away, @ 
trip that took five days. 

No immediate changes, no future plans 
were disclosed at KLM headquarters in New 
York. The emphasis right now is on their 
air commerce in the Caribbean, with KLM 
running a regular schedule between Miami 
and the Netherlands West Indies Islands of 
Aruba and Curacao. 
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MANHATIAN-Pac’ FOR AIROBUTION 


shin ange Packing 


*.. new era of air cargo transpor- 
tation is actually here . . . bringing 
with it a new science of packing, new 
methods of merchandising and distribu- 
tion, new packing materials—and even 
new worda, 


Already the word “MANHATTAN-PAC” 
has become the hallmark for perfect air 
cargo packing. And rightly so, for it is 
the natural development of 62 years’ 
experience in packing for shipment every 
type of merchandise (to borrow John 
Masefield’s famous poem*) from “ivories, 
sandalwood and sweet white wine” to 
“cheap tin trays’’. 


Leoking ahead, and recognizing the 
need, The Manhattan Storage & Ware- 
house Co. inaugurated a special division 
for Air Cargo Packing and Distribution. 
All of its facilities, experience and per- 
sonnel are at your disposal toe provide 
vour particular air cargo shipment with 
scientifically correct packing to insure 
lightness, strength and weather re- 
sistance. 


We invite your inquiries on any of 
your air-cargo packing problems. 


*Cargoes by John Masefield. 


WEIGHING — STRAPPING — LABELING 


Pars ye o SPOT STOCK SHIPMENTS 
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SPECIAL CASES 


ee 
THE LABEL OF PERFECT a 
AIR CARGO PACKING “# 


The, Wlanhaltan. svwrnce & wrrtnoust 60. 


AIR CARGO PACKING AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 
7th AVENUE ond S2nd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. — CIRCLE 7-1700 
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Meet e » » Theodore Paul Wright 


Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 


United States Department of Commerce 


N 1941, President Roosevelt called to his office a small group of aviation experts 

and told its members that the nation needed a production program which woulé 
give our Air Forces the staggering minimum of 50,000 planes a year. When the pro- 
gram was made known, a number of legislators declared that it could not be done. One 
section of the press declared the order a “pipe dream” and “wishful thinking.” But, 
in an amazingly short time, the quota was met—and later doubled. 


It was Theodore Paul Wright who directed 
that “wishful thinking.” 

There is prestige in Mr. Wright’s name, and 
every bit of it is earned. He has a BS degree 
from Lombard College, Galesburg—he was 
born in that town 49 years ago—and another 
BS degree in architectural engineering from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Wright also boasts an honorary doctor of 
science degree from Knox College, Galesburg, 
in recognition of his “distinguished services 
to aeronautics.” 

But these are incidental to his career. It ac- 
tually started after the last war when he was 
a Navy officer. An inspector of naval aircraft, 
the young officer was appointed superintendent 
of construction of naval aircraft for the New 
York District during his last year. 

After leaving the Navy, Mr. Wright entered 
the organization known at that time as the 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Company as ex- 
ecutive engineer. He progressively held the 
positions of assistant factory manager, as- 
sistant chief engineer, and chief engineer of 
the airplane division of the company. Under 
his supervision as chief engineer many famous 
designs were turned out. Among them were 
the prize-winning Pulitzer and Snyder Cup 
racers and such famous military aircraft as 
the Hawk, Falcon, Helldiver, Shrike, and 
Condor; also such commercial types as the 
Robin, Fledgling, Kingbird, and Commercial 
Condor. These were followed by the sensa- 
tional Tanager which won the Guggenheim 
Safe Aircraft Competition for Curtiss. Mr. 
Wright’s paper, The Tanager—A Safe Air- 
plane, won for him the Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ coveted Wright Brothers’ medal. 


New System Inaugurated 


During this time he inaugurated the 
Project Engineer system of aircraft design, 
development, and manufacture which has since 
become standard practice among practically all 
major aircraft manufacturers. 

In 1931 after the merger which created the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., the Curtiss Experimental 
Manufacturing and Research Activities at 
Garden City were consolidated with produc- 


New CAA Head 


tion plant at Buffalo. Mr. Wright was placed 
in charge of the combined operations as vice 
president and general manager. In 1937 he was 
elected a vice president of the parent Curtiss 
Wright Corporation, to fill that post in addi- 
tion to his duties as director of engineering. 

In June, 1940, Mr. Wright was called to 
Washington to serve with the advisory com 
mittee for the Council of National Defense im 
laying out a program which had in view the 
acceleration of the American aircraft industry. 
After some six months he returned to his 
duties with Curtiss-Wright. However, in Feb- 
ruary, 1941, he was recalled at the request 
of Mr. William Knudsen, now Lt. Gen 
Knudsen, to act as assistant chief of the Air 
craft Branch of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, later WPB. In March, 1943, the 
former Aircraft Branch of the WPB was re 
organized and became the Aircraft Resources 
Control Office of the Aircraft Production 
Board, with Mr. Wright as director. 
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On December 9, 1942, the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board was established within the War 
Production Board by a directive from Donald 
M. Nelson. By order of the Aircraft Production 
Board, which order was signed by C. E. Wil- 
son, Lt. Gen. William S, Knudsen, Maj. Gen. 
0. P. Echols, Rear Admiral Ralph C. Davison, 
and T. P. Wright, the Aircraft Resources Con- 
trol Office (ARCO) was established on March 

1943. 

+ the functions of ARCO as listed in this 
order were to serve as Executive Agency of 
the Aircraft Production Board on al! matters 
pertaining to manpower, materials, and ma- 
chine tools for aircraft; coordinate and publish 
joint schedules for the production of air- 
frames, aircraft engines and propellers; pre- 
pare manpower, materials, and machine tools 
requirements for the aircraft program and 
serve as claimant agency under the Controlled 
Materials Plan; direct and supervise activities 
of the Aircraft Scheduling Unit, Dayton, Ohio, 
in the scheduling and allocating of materials, 
machine tools and components; coordinate 
aircraft materials conservation activities of 
AAF, Navy, and WPB; direct coordination 
of standardization; prepare and furnish all sta- 
tistics on the aircraft program. 


Appointed ARCO Director 


Mr. Wright was appointed as Director of 
ARCO and Recorder of the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board and as such has responsibility for 
the direction of the entire U. S. aircraft pro- 
duction program. It was this group which 


raised the President’s request for 50,000 planes 
to 100,000 planes. : 

Today the offices of ARCO are located in 
the Pentagon Building. There are approxi- 
mately 75 civilian employees equally divided 
between the AAF and Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Mr. Wright’s name appears on the 
AAF Organization Chart as one of its two 
civilian division directors. He, however, is 
employed by the Navy Department. To com- 
plicate matters further, his orders are received 
from the Aircraft Production Board which is 
organizationally located in the War Produc- 
tion Board. It is particularly to his credit 
that Mr. Wright has made this arrangement 
work and has the confidence of all organiza- 
tions involved—the AAF, Navy, and WPB. 

Mr. Wright has contributed widely to the 
literature of aircraft manufacturing, engineer- 
ing and design. His papers have been pub- 
lished in the Journal of Aeronautical Sciences, 
Journal of the Royal Aeronautical Society, 
Aviation, and Aero Digest. 

It should be noted that Mr. Wright’s article, 
The Truth About the National Defense Pro- 
gram published in the January, 1941, issue 
of Aviation won for that magazine the Indus- 
trial Marketing Award of Merit for the best 
article or editorial published in a business 
publication during the period of August 1, 
1940, to July 31, 1941. 

In 1942 and again in 1943 he headed im- 
portant missions to England in connection 
with aircraft affairs. On both occasions he was 
received by King George. 


College Gives New 
Course at Request 
Of Aviation Industry 


Texas A. & M. College launched this month 
a two-year course in aviation operations man- 
agement, The purpose of the new course is to 
train airport and fixed base operations man- 
agers. 

The course consists of three terms each year 
for a two-year period and qualifies under 
terms of the GI Bill making returning war 
veterans eligible for Government benefits if 
they desire to take the course. 

According to Dr. Howard W. Barlow, acting 
dean of engineering, training in aircraft and 
aircraft engine mechanics sufficient to prepare 
students for the engine mechanics examinations 
are given along with flight instruction suffi- 
cient to qualify them for commercial-instruc- 
tor-pilot examinations. 

In addition to the required work, related 
studies are offered in applied mathematics, 
feport writing, sketching and plan reading, 
aviation ground school, airport management, 
arport layout, airport accounting, etc. 


Chenea Turns Sleuth 


Ellery Queen did V. E. Chenea, vice presi- 
dent and general traffic manager of the 
Pan American World Airways System, one 
better at a recent broadcast of the fa- 
mous crime story—he put the finger on 
the guilty party. Mr. Chenea pondered 
the evidence, as a guest detective on the 
Emerson Drug-sponsored, NBC-beamed 
mystery thriller, but guessed wrong. Now 
if it had been anything to do with global 
air transport... ! 
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AIR MAIL—ITS PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 


The Postmaster General of the United States is sure that air mail 


is “tied to the growth of our commerce.” But 
even though his department will encourage 
and assist aviation development, he is not 
sure aircraft will supersede ground short 
haul traffic immediately. 


By Frank C. WALKER 


Postmaster General of the United States 


N my last postal inspection trip to the Pacific Coast States last Spring delays 

were occurring in the transportation of the air mail. Because of the tre 

mendous increase in the volume of air mail, the situation was extremely difficult 
for those of us concerned with maintaining an expeditious postal service. 


Our fleet of 324 mail-carrying planes 
had been reduced to 165 on June 1, 1942, 
to provide urgently needed transport air- 
craft for military use. By March of this 
year, the War Department had returned 
26 of the 159 planes requisitioned, bring- 
ing the total fleet available for the do- 
mestic service up to 191 planes. But the 
volume of air mail had increased at an 
unprecedented rate and there were times 
when it could not be completely accom- 
modated along with heavy war-connected 
priority traffic. With only half the num- 
ber of planes formerly available, the air- 
lines were called upon to carry a volume 
of air mail which had swollen by 150 
percent. 

Happily, that situation has now largely 
been corrected. In response to our urgent 
appeals, the War Department has found 
it possible to assist us with the return of 
additional planes and we now have a total 
of 257 in the service with a total of 300 
expected by the close of the year. High 
utilization developed by the air carriers 
has almost doubled the daily mileage per 
plane and a greater number of schedules 
are being operated on the trunk lines than 
ever before. Thus, while occasional delays 
are inevitable under present conditions, the 


inherent advantages of air mail are again 
being demonstrated and emphasized. 

What has been accomplished since last 
March may be understood by reference to 
the number of daily schedules from the 
Pacific Coast to the East. At San Fran- 
cisco, these have been increased from nine 
to 13, and for the entire West Coast from 
33 to 47—increases in daily trips of more 
than 44 percent and 42 percent, respective- 
ly. Five of these 47 trips are exclusive 
cargo ships and sometimes the mail load 
runs higher than three tons on a single 
plane. The total volume of air mail being 
carried daily to the East from the West 
Coast is more than 24 tons—not including 
north-south mail. 


Frisco Increase Highest 


The present monthly volume of air mail 
being dispatched to planes, according te 
our trend-analysis figures, is upward 0 
4,500 tons, at a little more than 300 points 
—for a current increase of approximately 
30 percent over the same month a year 
ago. San Francisco’s current increase of 
135 percent leads the entire country. 
monthly total air mail dispatched to inland 
routes from San Francisco at present 18 
about 375 tons, or 12% tons daily. This 
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is being slightly exceeded only by Chi- 
cago, New York City and Los Angeles, in 
the order named. 

Today, 24 years after adventurous men 
pioneered the first transcontinental air 
mail flight, air mail is on a self-sustaining 
basis. What can we expect to see in the 
future ? 

All of us have heard predictions as to 
the role of the airplane in the years to 
come. We know that great aircraft have 
been constructed in a quantity undreamed 
of even five years ago, and we know that 
the end of the war will probably find 
many thousands of planes available. We 
are told that within a decade after the 
end of the war the United States may well 
have 500,000 military, commercial and pri- 
vate planes in active use. 

We might well pause here and recall 
what was our experience in the past. In 
1930 the airlines had 479 planes and flew 
almost 15 million revenue miles. By 1937, 
when the number of revenue miles had 
soared to almost 40 million, the number 
of planes had fallen in those seven years 
from 479 to 257 because of the larger 
size and better utilization of new types. 
The highest number of planes in use since 
1937 was 364. The swollen volume of pas- 
sengers and mail transport of wartime 
America in October 1944 is being cared 
for by 257 planes. 


Air Parcel Post 
Hearings Soon 


Before the year is out, Representative 
Chet Holifield of California plans te 
hold hearings on legislation setting up 
a system of air parcel post. Holifield 
is chairman of the subcommittee on air 
mail service of the House Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee. 

The congressman’s legislation con- 
templates classifying air mail service 
“on the basis of reasonable rates which 
would not require a Government sub- 
sidy.” The following tentative rates for 
air service other than first-class postage 
have been set up: 

Up to 600 miles—44 cents for each 
pound or fraction thereof; 600 to 1,000 
miles—48 cents; 1,000 to 1,400 miles— 
54 cents; 1,400 t» 1,800 miles—60 
cents; 1,800 to 2,200 miles—66 cents; 
2,200 to 2/600 miles—7Z cents; over 
2,600 miles—78 cents. 


Promotion for R. M. Martin 


Roy M. Martin, for four years super- 
intendent of air mail for the Post Office 
Department, has 
been promoted to 
the position of 
Deputy Second 
Assistant Post- 
master General, 
Robert S. Bur- 
gess, formerly as- 
sistant superin- 
tendent of air 
mail service at 
Atlanta, Ga., has 


come to Wash- fe] 
ington Bn = lf ig 
over ° ar- 

tin’s old duties. Roy M. Martin 


We can now reasonably believe that at 
least the European war is approaching its 
conclusion. For many months the Post 
Office Department has been laying its 
plans and the department is prepared and 
ready to meet changing conditions and 
needs. To us, nothing is more important 
than swift, safe, and sure transportation. 
There now exist—and development goes 
on apace—methods of transportation by 
air, rail, motor vehicle and water craft not 
envisioned even a few years ago. Each 
one of thees systems is important. All of 
them must be coordinated so that each 
will complement the other—with the sole 
end of achieving speed of communication. 

Many months ago I wrote to the chair- 
man of CAB concerning the future expan- 
sion of domestic air mail service, at a time 
when much was being said concerning 
feeder routes to connect with our great air 
trunk lines which cross and recross the 
continent. I called attention to the fact 
that there was not an immediate prospect 
of using aircraft in sections where the pas- 
senger and express traffic, combined with 
mail, would be so small as to make im- 
practicable the establishment of such 
routes. 

I stated that “in contemplating the mat- 
ter of feeded routes, it should be borne 
in mind that motor transportation will be 
resumed after the war with increased em- 
phasis. This medium is well adapted for 
short haul traffic and high in popular 
favor. Supersedure by aircraft is not in 
immediate prospect. There will be few 
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IT PICKS UP MEN, TOO— 4u American Aviation air pick-up, used in 118 cities 


. 


me 


of 


and towns in this country, recently was revealed to be picking up human cargo in the 

European sector. Patriots with valuable information for the Allies are dropped pack- 

ages containing specially designed harnesses. When the plane returns at the appointed 

time, the harnessed man, lying flat on the ground, is hooked onto a tow-rope, and 

within a few minutes is hauled into the plane. This whole business is described as 

“completely free of risk.”’ Above we? ee" ae is shown getting a consignment 
of air mail, 


of the many proposals for local and feeder 
air service that will meet the searching 
tests of practicability and economy in 
competition with surface transportation 
having inherent advantages. 

“The Post Office Department will con- 
tinue to give all proper encouragement 
and wise assistance to aviation develop- 
ment. At the same time it will be mind- 
ful of a like obligation to other forms of 
transportation also vital to the safety and 
well-being of the nation. By utilizing the 
peculiar advantages of each, impartially, a 
completely effective and reliable postal 
service will be maintained, and a material 
contribution made to the stability of the 
entire transportation system.” 

This we do know—that the domestic 
air mail service is on a fully self-sustain- 
ing basis. Revenues have exceeded pay- 
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ments to carriers and all other expenses 
for the past two fiscal years. It has un- 
doubtedly been chosen by the public gen- 
erally as the communication instrumental- 
ity of the postal service best suited to long- 
distant mail transport in the stress and 
tempo of our day. Continued popularity 
and increasing volume seem assured for 
the future. 

Air mail has become an accepted fea- 
ture of American life. Its growth is as 
sured. It reflects the spirit of our age and 
in a peculiar way the spirit of America. It 
is tied to the growth of our commerce and 
to the binding together of the many parts 
of our country. It is something of which 
all of us may be proud. It is something 
in which all of us have a substantial in- 
terest. 
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Read by Management 
Throughout the Americas 


GUIA is read by management throughout Latin 


America . . . it concentrates on the men who decide 
when and where and from whom purchases will be 
made. 


DURING the forty-one years of its establishment, - 
GUIA has closely interwoven policy and facts with 
the development of inter-American trade. Its audi- 
ence of over 25,000 readers offers the manufacturer, 
who is thinking in terms of permanently profitable 
markets, an unusual opportunity to reach the leaders 
in Commerce, Transportation, Industry and Govern- 
ment—the men who really count. For your part, your 
story must reach these buyers today—for tomorrow 
the needs of the post-war world will be pressing us all. 


P LAN to reach this vital management group in Latin 
America through the export business publication they 
know and understand—GUIA. | 


A COMPLETE presentation will be sent upon 
request—no obligation. 
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DE IMPORTADORES 
DE LA INDUSTRIA AMERICANA DA INDUSTRIA AMERICANA 
IMPORTERS GUIDE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
J. E. Sitterley & Sons, Inc., Publishers 
> 440 4th AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0840 


Forms for January, 41st Annual Edition, close December 10th 
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LOSS MERRIE ARE AD 
va ve - 


ARE YOU 
ANOTHER AVIATION PROPHET? 


A Delta Air Lines director offers some hard common sense and 


- appears that the European phase of the 
war is drawing to a conclusion. Soon many 
of the restrictions that are now limiting the 
expansion of private and commercial aviation 
will be lifted. The time has come to plan, 
realistically, for our postwar use of the sky- 
ways. 

A lot of people seem to expect aviation to 
be the No. 1 postwar industry. Looking be- 
hind the war clouds, these folks are making 
predictions rather freely about our industry. 
They tell of flying freight trains that will soar 
overhead, dropping off a glider or two which 
contain cargoes for local merchants. And the 
tow plane may then circle and jerk aloft some 
outgoing gliders. A few old-fashioned folks, 
they concede, will continue to drive conven- 
tional automobiles, in this new air age, but 
almost everyone else, according te these post- 
war prophets, will have the new folding wing 
models. A few others will, of course, prefer 
the amphibians because of their usefulness on 
fishing trips. 

These forecasters also say that some of the 
suburbanites will use helicopters between their 
country homes and offices because they are 
unwilling to drive the folding wing models 
through traffic until they reach a wide place 
in the road where takeoffs and landings are 
permitted. 

Almost every town will have airline service, 
and the airliners will be multi-motored or jet- 
propeller giants capable of carrying 100 pas- 
sengers and more. 

The two weeks’ vacation of the average 
working person will be spent in South Amer- 
ica, or Sweden, or India; and Paris will be a 
nice spot for a weekend trip. 


urges to keep one foot on the ground while 
ning. Facts? Figures? Possibilities? Probabili- 
ties? ... They’re all here. 


By E. Marion JOHNSON 


d Enthusiastic visionaries have been letting thom-\. 
selves go on various aspects of the aviation picture for 
the postwar era. While Mr. Johnson looks forward 
to a brilliant future for passenger travel and air- 
cargo, he nevertheless adopts the careful point of || © 
view of the old-timers who “take a more sober view.” 


This vast industry which the public is be- 
ginning to take for granted is expected to 
solve much of the employment headaches re- 
sulting from the end of the war. Such flights 
of fancy make interesting conversation, and 
can be beautifully illustrated in the Sunday 
supplements. But old-timers in the airline 
business take a more sober view and offer 
some down-to-earth facts. 

I am told that it is true that there are prac- 
tically no limitations as to the size it is pos- 
sible to build planes, but the usefulness of the 
aerial giants is not explained. Let us analyze 
the predictions of the dreamers. 


Aviation’s Postwar Outlook 


What is the postwar outlook for aviation? 
As before the war, except in greater numbers, 
we will have three major types of planes: 

1. Commercial: principally for passenger 
service, but also a gradually increasing num- 
ber of cargo planes. 

2. Private: including those owned by busi- 
ness establishments for official use. 

3. Military. 

We will devote our discussion to the first 
two classifications. 

If we assumed that all normal prewar rail 
passenger travel from Birmingham were di- 
verted from trains to planes, that would mean 
that we would have about 1,000 departures a 
day traveling an average of 200 miles each—a 
daily total of 200,000 passenger miles a day. 

Five DC-3’s, the 21l-passenger planes now 
currently used by Delta, flying only 12 hours 
daily would provide the necessary seat miles 
to handle all of this traffic. Of course, in 
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immediate postwar years the airlines are not 
going to have any such volume of traffic. The 
more competent analysts variously estimate 
postwar airline passenger traffic by 1950 will 
be from four to 10 times that of prewar days. 
Let’s settle for seven times. 

A seven-fold increase means that, instead of 
providing transportation for four-tenths of one 
percent of all passenger miles, the airlines 
will supply nearly three percent of the na- 
tion’s passenger transportation. The automo- 
bile and buses will still account for 90 per 
cent; the railroads, holding their relative posi- 
tion, about eight percent; and waterways, 
half of one percent. Before the war, coastal, 
lake and river steamers actually carried more 
passengers than did the airlines. 

Now as to the postwar commercial planes: 

There were only 358 commercial airliners in 
scheduled service at the outbreak of the war. 
Half of these were taken over by the Army, 
and the phenomenal wartime air service of the 
commercial lines has been performed with the 
remaining planes. So we see that the postwar 
skyways in the United States are not imme- 
diately going to be filled with aerial leviathans 
carrying scores of passengers with all the com- 
forts of a deluxe hotel. 


Aviation Lusty Infant 


Don’t forget it has been only 40 years since 
the Wright brothers took their crude first- 
power-driven airplane aloft. Commercial avia- 
tion is only about 16 years old in the United 
States. Despite all you have heard about it, 
aviation is still just a baby industry, although 
the infant is getting lustier. 

Immediately after the war, the planes to be 
used will be just about what they were before 
the war, except there will be also 40- to 60- 
passenger planes. These larger planes were 
designed for the airlines but went into war 
service before they became available to the air 
travelers. It is expected by airline operation 
oficials that for a transition period of three 
or four years, air lines will gradually replace 
or augment their present DC3’s with modified 
versions of such tested equipment as the Doug- 
las DC-4, the Curtiss Commando, the Lock- 
heed Constellation, the improved Lodestar, 
and possibly a few others. There are a lot of 
interesting ideas still on drawing boards that 
will result in changes, but planes must prove 
themselves before they are permitted to fly 
commercially. 

The Curtiss-Wright Corporation has esti- 
mated that 1,000 planes about twice the size 
of a DC-3, operating only 10 hours a day at 
two-thirds their capacity, could in one year 
handle all the 1940 domestic airline traffic— 
passenger, express and mail, plus all the 1940 
Pullman travel, plus all the first class railway 
express, plus all first class mail. 


Their study as to the number of planes 
needed to serve the expected domestic traffic 
of 1950—allowing for a two-thirds average 
load per plane—indicates that about 580 
planes will do the job. This fleet would be 
composed of about 90 feeder type planes—10 
to 15 passengers; about 215 small trunk line 
planes—20 to 25 passengers; about 265 inter- 
mediate trunk line planes—40 to 60 passen- 
gers; and about a half dozen of the leviathans 
—80 to 125 passenger planes for use princi- 
pally in transcontinental service. 

The improved postwar load factors, as com- 
pared with prewar days, and an increasing 
efficiency of newer models, will result in grad- 
ually lowered fares. It is believed an eventual 
3.5 cent fare per mile is in sight. Postwar 
speeds will increase. The Constellation has 
crossed the continent in less than seven hours. 
It is reported, too, that a jet engine plane has 
been flown from Los Angeles to Chicago at a 
still greater speed. 

Improved mail service will be one of the big 
postwar benefits. A United States Senate com- 
mittee has recommended the transportation of 
all first class mail by air whenever such ser- 
vice will result in speedier delivery. There is 
little doubt that regular first class mail will 
soon be air mail. 

But there will also be other commercial air 
service besides the trunk line operations. 
There is every reason to believe that there will 
be an increase in long haul charter service 
and a shorter haul air taxi service. 


Feeder Operations Problems 


There will be some feeder operations, but 
my personal feeling is that this service will 
not be expanded to a degree many believe. 
When the airplane seeks to give service to the 
small towns, it faces these handicaps: 

1. Its charges will be high compared to auto- 
mobile travel. Three or four persons can go 
in the car for the cost of one person by plane. 

2. If frequent stops on a feeder route are 
made, the saving in time will be negligible. 

3. If schedules are made to suit best the 
mails, they usually will be inconvenient for 
travelers. 

4. Traffic will not warrant frequent sched- 
ules, and that, too, loses traffic. 

5. Cargo possibilities are overestimated. 
Small towns within 300 miles and even farther 
of wholesaling centers now get overnight de- 
livery by truck at a fraction of the cost that 
would be paid for air express. Why pay more? 

6. Few persons in a small town make dis- 
tant trips. The greater volume of travel is to 
near-by points. The Public Roads Administra- 
tion has found that only about one and one- 
half per cent of all highway travel is for trips 
of more than 100 miles. The motor vehicle 
will be the short haul carrier for a long time 
to come. 
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Att in all, the airplane has speed to offer 
primarily. Within areas where no material 
saving in time is provided by speed, air trans- 
portation ceases to have an advantage over sur- 
tace transportation. 

There are certain areas where feeder routes 
will doubtless prove desirable, but the belief 
that the airplane can perform both long-haul 
and short-haul service is, to my mind, mis- 
guided optimism. Such services as are pro- 
posed for feeder lines are more likely to be 
performed by the flexible service which air 
taxis will make possible. Air cargo services, 
especially over longer distances that give the 
airplane an advantage, are more likely to 
develop. 


Research Findings Interesting 


A research group at Wayne University, 
Detroit, has just concluded a survey on the 
potentialities of air transportation for fruit and 
vegetables. The Wayne survey claims that the 


saving in time will benefit perishable fruits by. 


allowing for fuller development and ripening 
on the vine and tree, thereby improving flavor 
and nutritive content. There will also be less 
shrinkage and spoilage, resulting in a reduc- 
tion of claims. 

Much of the loss of the vitamin content of 
perishable food, estimated to be fully one half 
during the week or longer required for conven- 
tional transportation from grower to consumer, 
will be avoided which, in turn, will bring 
about material reduction in the nation’s bill 
for concentrated vitamins estimated at 40 mil- 
lion dollars in 1942. I have been told that the 
big department stores also have extensive 
plans for the use of air express in connection 
with fashion and novelty goods, special orders 
and many other uses. 

L. Welch Pogue, chairman of CAB, who also 
participated in the Detroit conference, said: 

“Packing can be less expensive be- 
cause it need not be so heavy as when 
shipping by rail or truck. Much han- 
dling can be eliminated in many cases 
because an airplane can go directly 
from anywhere to anywhere. Breakage 
and spoilage will be reduced and, in 
many cases, eliminated. Insurance will 
be saved because the risk may be less 
and the time of coverage is drastically 
redu 

“Inventories can be reduced when a 
consumer market is within hours rather 
than days and weeks of the wholesaler 
or middleman. In some cases, capital 
goods can be eliminated because one 
plant can serve a wider territory. Re- 
frigeration, where required, may possi- 
bly be provided by nature absolutely 
free, at 10,000 to 20,000 or more feet of 
altitude, depending upon how cold you 
want the cargo to be.” 


The airplane will merely supplement other 
carriers in cargo transportation. Its rates will 
keep it from being otherwise. It has been 
calculated that a DC-3 operating at 100 per 
cent capacity could carry cargo at a rate of 
27 cents a ton-mile. It is believed that even. 
tual rates of 15 cents a ton-mile are foresee. 
able. The five-cent air freight rates one hears 
so often mentioned are still something to 
dream about, whereas railroads presently per. 
form freight service for less than one-cent a 
ton-mile. The use of air cargo service will be 
restricted to high value, perishable or other. 
wise urgent shipments. 


Flexibility of Planes 


Don’t overlook the flexibility of the airplane. 
Routes can change as justified by traffic flows. 
The numbers and sizes of airplanes can be 
altered without changing much on the ground, 
provided the airport facilities are adequate. 
The airplane makes it possible to fly the ocean 
without changing from one form of transpor- 
tation to another at the water’s edge. Inland 
cities can become ports, for the airplane knows 
no boundaries. 

The helicopter, according to available data, 
will, for the next few years, be an extremely 
costly means of transportation. Its usefulness 
will be limited to special, very short flights 
where an airplane cannot perform satisfac- 
torily and where rapid ground transportation 
is not available. Experts believe further de- 
velopments are needed in this type before 
amateur pilots can put them to private use, 

The helicopter is often mentioned for taxi 
service between business centers and airports. 
Unquestionably they will eventually be used 
in some large cities for this purpose, but per 
haps not as quickly as some people believe. 

The average man’s chances of owning a com 
ventional plane are good, if there is justifica- 
tion or desire. But—remember an automobile 
needs only a change of oil every 1,000 miles 
or so, and an occasional visit to a garage. An 
airplane needs more than backyard tinkering. 
It should be checked by a Government licensed 
mechanic at regular intervals, and in the in 
terest of safety the engine needs overhauling 
every 500 hours. Private planes will become 
more common, but think a minute before you 
buy a farm and cut down the fruit trees @ 
provide a landing area. Aerocars or Com 
bination automobiles and airplanes are poe 
sible but not practical—in the opinion 
those who should know. Fliers who know the 
air traffic problems already encountered at 
busy airports just shudder at the suggestion of 
using highways for landing purposes as some 
have suggested. 
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—————————- The Author 


E. Marion Johnson, director of planning 
and reasearch for Delta Air Lines, came to 
Atlanta from his position as chairman of the 
Department of Business Management in 
the School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and manager of the New York Press 
Association. 


From 1933 to 1935 he served in Wash- 
ington on the staff of Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal coordinator of transportation, as 
assistant in charge of the section of trans- 
portation service passenger traffic survey. 
Previous to this he was a vice president of 
the Travel Guild, Inc., Chicago, in charge 
of research and advertising; and for several 
years, following, he was the director of mar- 
ket research and advertising for the Traffic 
Service Corporation, also of Chicago. He 
left this position in 1940 to accept his ap- 
pointment at Syracuse University. 


While at the University of Minnesota, 
where he was chairman of the Department 
of Journalism, he also served as director of 
a program of university-sponsored traveling 
summer schools through Europe. Before 
going to Minnesota he was for seven years 
a member of the School of Journalism 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Johnson’s newspaper experience in- 
cluded work on several newspapers in Kan- 
sas, the Mi'waukee Journal and the Philadel- 
phia North American. His publishing ex- 
perience includes the founding of The 
Scholastic Editor in 1922. which he published 
until 1930 when he sold the magavine to 
its present owners. In 1929, Mr. Johnson 
was president of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. 


Competent estimates as to the number of 
private planes that will be in operation by 
1950 vary from 100,000 to 500,000. Suppose 
we take the higher estimate. That would 
mean about one plane for every 140 motor 
vehicles. It would also include planes owned 
by business concerns for the use of executives, 
by schools for instruction, and all uses other 
than regularly scheduled transportation. 


On Airport Locations 


Robert Moses, the far-sighted planner and 
park commissioner of New York, has some 
interesting suggestions regarding airports and 
their location. He says: 

“Our longest-haired planners and 
architects are telling us that future 
towns and cities will be built around 
airports and that our primary problem 
will be to locate the airports. But air- 
ports have many drawbacks. Quiet and 
gracious living can be made impossible 
by unrestricted use of planes. The very 
finest airports are needed in the larger 
communities, but they should be at 
proper locations, usually on the out- 
skirts. No one has yet demonstrated 


that planes even save time on short 
trips. The trick will be to make the 
airports accessible by proper highway 
construction.” 

Guard against local legislation which may 
hinder the development of aviation. If future 
airplanes can cross a dozen startes in seven 
hours from the Atlantic to the Pacific, they 
will spend only some 30 minutes over the 
average state. Commercial transport lines will 
serve best if they have but a single set of regu- 
lations by which to abide. Excessive state 
taxes will mean a minimum of service; more 
liberal states will benefit, 

In the case of private flyers, care should be 
taken not to discourage them by varying local 
and state restrictions. Their planes, too, will 
cross the state lines quickly. 

There are many postwar problems ahead 
for us in aviation, but through joint effort we 
will find answers for them. The only monotony 
is constant change. The sky is the limit, but 
in our plans let’s keep one foot on the ground. 


ROCKLAND COUNTY, N. Y., 
GOES AIR-MINDED 
Rockland County, N. Y., well-known home 


of a large number of celebrities and influential 
people, will have a large airfield, if plans of 
the Rockland County Planning Board go 
through. A tentative site has been selected 
with the aid of Thomas H. Kuhn, airport engi- 
neer of the CAA attached to LaGuardia Field. 
On the western bank of the Hudson River, 
the southern tip of Rockland is only about a 
half-hour’s automobile drive from New York. 
It offers numerous possibilities for a busy air- 
port, particularly in view of the fact that 
several large industries are situated in various 
parts of the county, Among the industries are 
Lederle Laboratories, one of the largest chemi- 
cal plants in the country, producers of peni- 
cillin and blood plasma; Robert Gair Com- 
pany, paper mill; and Wilcox-Gibbs, sewing 
machine manufacturers. Some of the biggest 
farms in the state are also found in this area. 
Nyack, one of the busier villages in the 
county, is already designated as a regular stop 
on the new Hudson River Air Line route, 
which Pickair will soon inaugurate with flights 
connecting Wall Street, N. Y. and Albany. 
hose who represented the planning board 
were Peter Murdock, Calvin T. Allison, Her- 
man N. Irion, Jacob Pesner, and Oscar J. 
Heinz. Also present was Lt. Albert Morris, 
local Civilian Air Patrol recruiting officer. 
The board is keenly interested in the Jen- 
nings-Rayburn Bill providing for an annual 
appropriation of $100.000.000 for 10 years, 50 
per cent of which would be distributed among 
municipalities for the construction of airnorts, 
States would be expected to contribute 25 per 
cent of the cost. 
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EXPRESS—tThe Fireball Express, in preparation for its journey of some 14,000 
miles to India where Allied forces are waiting for the goods it carries, takes on 
gasoline at Miami, Fla. 


Air Bridge To India 


True to its name, the Fireball Express is speeding 
the goods of war to India over an aerial supply 
line of some 14,000 miles . .. Here is a picture 
in words of the Fireball Express and its job 


OR the United Nations’ success in the China-Burma-India theatre, no small credit 
is due our flyers of the Fireball Express who are speeding American production 
over an aerial supply line of 14,000 miles to the spot where it is vitally needed. 


The Fireball Express, newest activity 
of the Air Transport Command, operates 
between the East Coast of the United 
States and India and has been moving 
vital cargo to the Far East theatre in ever- 
increasing quantities. These supplies are 
moved on regular schedules with depar- 
tures several times a week from Miami, 
Florida. 

The round trip for this operation, ag- 
gregating 28,000 miles, has taken a little 
over eight days. It approximates the 
equatorial distance around the earth. As 
a consequence, more and more supplies 
ean be flown across the Hump into China, 
and more and more Japs are being driven 
back to where they came from. 

Well over 1,000,000 miles have been 
flown since the service was inaugurated on 
November 16, 1943. This means critical 
cargo moved to relieve critical situations. 
As a consequence, the number of 
grounded planes in the theatre was re- 
duced approximately 50 percent within a 
short time after the service began. 

The crews of the Fireball Express are 
world commuters. For example, Pilot 
Jimmy Levert and his men had supper 


on a Sunday night in Miami, Fla., and took 
off from there in a Liberator Express. The 
same plane, with its cargo, alighted in 
Assam, India, 14,000 miles away, on 
Thursday before supper. That evening the 
plane, unloaded of its war cargo and re- 
filled with soldiers’ mail, took off from 
Assam. The following Monday it landed 
back in Miami, ready for a new cargo. 


Crews Change Regularly 


Of course, no crew could keep awake for 
eight days and eight nights and fly a 
plane over oceans, deserts, jungles and 
mountain ranges. So the Fireball operates 
on the principle of the pioneer stagecoach. 
The stagecoach usually went straight 
through and the horses were changed at 
established staging points. The Ferrying 
Division’s service changes crews at staging 
points but sends the plane on with its load. 
Thus each crew flies 14 or 16 hours on a 
leg of the journey, then delivers the plane 
to men waiting for it, and devotes a few 
days to storing up sleep before taking a 
new plane. 

The men who make up the crew come 
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from all over the American map. A typical 
camp is just this side of the Hump—the 
gap in the Himalayas across which our 
Army flies war supplies to China. It is a 
camp of mud surrounded by tea paddies 
and Indian coolies. At night the men sleep 
under individual mosquito bars, to avoid 
the malaria-carrying insect. When they 
go to the movies held outdoors, except in 
the moonsoon season, they anoint them- 
selves with insect repellent and wear 
GI shoes or boots to cover their ankles. 


Luggage Kept to Minimum 


Fireball pilots carry a minimum of 

luggage, yet it covers quite a range. In 
) the air they dress for warmth; in India 
they wear thin khaki. They take along 


SEE SET FET one ed 


a Class A uniform to wear in Army camps 
which prescribe this uni.orm be worn jp 
the mess hall and on the street. Laundry 
presents a problem. Sometimes the mer 
leave it at an airport and retrieve it on 
their return trip. 

Every Fireball plane carries all modem 
devices for safety. Parachutes are com 
plete with a jungle kit, containing emer. 
gency water, fever pills, a jungle knife, a 
compass and compressed food. For ocean 
flights there are life-rafts. Very pistols are 
also included, and a green powder, which 
sprinkled over the surface of the ocean, 
makes a bright signal to planes. A further 
item required for international flying is 
pyrethrum bombs for killing off any insect 
pests before landing in a foreign country. 

Most of the Fireball crew members have 
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VITAL GOODS —Before the take-off a capacity payload of war goods, supplies 
; . and mail is loaded on the Fireball Express for a speedy journey over some 14,000 
miles to India. No small part of the Allied successes in the China-Burma-India 
Theatre is due to the transportation job which the men and planes of the Ait 
; Transport Command are doing. 
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ENGINES — The 


Fireball Express 
owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the mechan- 
ics of Uncle Sam’s 
air force. It is the 
mechanics who keep 
this speedy and im- 
portant plane in 
working condition. 
Here the ground crew 
takes over for an en- 
gine change at 


Miami, Fla. 


had a reasonably safe time flying for the 
Army, preferring the routine of safe land- 
ings and take-offs to jungle experiences. 


was Peter ge Me 


MAILMAN For G.I. Joe in far-off 

India a letter from home is like blood 

plasma to the wounded. Even the nose 

of the Fireball Express is loaded— 

this time with mail for the American 
jungle fighters. 


Early trips of the Fireball airline were 
pretty tough. One crew made three legs of 
the journey with only two hours of sleep. 
The cargo planes first used were made-over 
B-24s, with bomb-bay doors that made 
loading difficult, and tended to throw the 
plane’s center of gravity toward the tail. 
C-87s avoid this danger. 

A recent joke in the Fireball’s small 
mimeographed paper mentioned a pas- 
senger wno complained because, if he got 
off the plane to buy a sandwich, he missed 
the plane. “Sorry,” observed the editor. 
“but this can’t be corrected. In the future 
we won't stop long enough for the pas- 
sengers to get off.” 

The Fireball is an airline where pas- 
sengers take second place, except in the 
case of relief pilots. Essential freight, re- 
pair parts, new aircraft motors, medical 
supplies and mail today hold the highest 
priorities. 

The job of setting 
up this transport ser- 
vice was delegated 
by Maj. Gen. Harold 
L. George, Com- 
manding General of 
the ATC, to Brig. 
Gen. William H. 
Tunner, Command- 
ing General of the 
Ferrying _ Division, 
who since has been 
succeeded by Brig. 
Gen. Bob E. Now- 
land. Experienced 
and capable men for 


Brig. Cen. Bob E. 
Nowland. C ding 
Officer, Ferrying Divi- 

sion, ATC. 
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organization of this service already were 
available in the Ferrying Division. 

Men, such as Col. Temple G. Bowen of 
Ft. Worth, Tex. and Lt. Col. Joseph C. 
Mackey of Columbus, O., got the service 
started. 

Col. Bowen is Assistant for Trans- 
port on the staff of General Tunner. He 
was identified with air transport develop- 


ment in Texas, having organized the Texas. 
Air Transport and later, Bowen Air Lines. © 


Col. Bowen was general manager and: vice 
president of Bowen Bus Lines when he 
took a leave of absence to offer his services 
to the Army. 

Lt. Col. Mackey is a 35-year-old pilot 
who has been flying for 17 years. He was 
ferrying planes for the RCAF before this 
country entered the war. He immediately 


transferred to our own military service . 


after Pearl Harbor and has made more 
than 20 Atlantic crossings as a pilot. 
Col. Bowen brings administrative and 
organizational experience to the staff. Lt. 
Col. Mackey makes available a wealth of 
operational experience. The latter is sta- 
tioned at the departure terminal of the 
transport service. Col. Bowen is in Cin- 
cinnati. Together, the two of them are 
providing brilliant execution of the pro- 
gram originally defined by Gen. Tunner. 
Only a handful of hours after the Fireball 
Express \eft the United States, an Indian 


- 


2 aioenosoome ie gg reo ca) 


laborer is shown stacking various types of gir 
freight brought by the plane which made the 
flight over the Hump. Small world, ain’t jt? 


we 


has ! a ad 
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Only « handful of hours after the Fire- 

ball Express left the United States, an 

Indian laborer is shown stacking various 

types of air freight brought by the plane 

ch made the fight over the Hump. 
Small |, ain’t it? 


Fireball Express 
Sets New Record 


The ATX has revealed that more 
than 23,000 tons of military cargo, in- 
cluding trucks, jeeps, war munitions, 
and other war materials were flown over 
the Hump last month. As a result of 
the ATC’s work, “air freight from India 
to China long ago started’ flowing in 
greater volume than ever went via the 
Burma Road.” The new FIREBALL EX- 
PRESS record is twice the tonnage 
mark set 10 months ago. 
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Army Okays Features 
On Fairchild Aircraft’s 
New C-82 Cargoplane 


Following Army approval of the new Fair 
child C-82 cargoplane, which was successfully 
test-flown by Benny Howard, it is now possi 
- reveal a number of additional facts on the 
plane. 

Definitely in the 50,000-pound class, the C-82 
is a twin-boom cargoplane resembling a giant 
P-38. Loading is done at truckbed level from 
the rear. The rear swings completely open 80 
that cargo as large as the interior dimensions 
of the plane can be loaded rapidly and with 
ease. In addition, it carries a ramp within it 
so that goods can be hauled in or put off by 
the use of a winch. 
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Airfreight 


A COMPLETELY NEW AIR SHIPPING SERVICE 
AT NEW, LOW COST 


IRFREIGHT, exclusive with Ameri- 
can Airlines, is the answer to a long- 
standing need of regular, consistent 
shippers. It provides swift transportation 
of freight by air, over vast distances, at 
rates low enough to make air shipping of 
profitable use in everyday business. 


AIRFREIGHT makes possible a new 
era of marketing and merchandising. It 
opens the way for expansion of markets 
and trading zones never before possible 
with other means of shipping. It offers a 
priceless opportunity for mew business. 


AIRFREIGHT will be available October 
15, with pick-up and delivery in 43 
American Airlines’ cities, on a single 

ment. By using coordinated trucking 
service between American’s on-line cities 
and points not contiguous to these on-line 
cities, shippers everywhere will be able 
to obtain this swift, new air service. 


AIRFREIGHT provides service from all 
points in the United States to Mexico 
City, Monterrey and any one of 40 off- 
line cities in Mexico. 


AIRFREIGHT, not to be confused with 
Air Express, offers first-morning delivery 
over distances of 450 to approximately 
1,500 miles, and second-morning deliv- 
ery beyond. Rates are set according to 
four freight classifications depending on 
value, volume, density, perishability and 
fragility. Delivery and pick-up are in- 
cluded in the charges, but deductions are 
allowed where these services are not 
required. 

AIRFREIGHT, by making it possible for 
our nation’s business to ship in bulk by 
air, will contribute substantially to the 
war effort, in addition to providing the 
basis on which post-war air shipping will 
be built. 


For complete information write 
AIRFREIGHT Division, American Airlines Inc. ° 
: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES %nc. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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It’s a far cry from the Kitty Hawk of 1903, but when Wright 


Aeronautical was formed in 1919 it was the 


By 
RICHARD 
MALKIN 


ae 


THE DAWN OF AVIATION—This is the epic flight 


by Orville Wright on December 17, 1903. Wilbur, 
be aye d alongside, watches the sudden unfolding of a 


bas the marching history of progress 
there are inevitable high spots of 
grueling tension when the press of a but- 
ton or the flick of a switch may well decide 
the success or failure of an effort. 

For Orville and Wilbur Wright, a pair 
of bicycle repairmen, it was neither a but- 
ton nor a switch, but merely the toss of a 
coin to decide which of the brothers would 
attempt the first flight in their overgrown 
box-like affair. 

That initial flight was won for Wilbur 
whose coin fell head side up. And so, on 
December 14, 1903, the plane received its 
first launching—but the three-and-a-half- 


NAVY RACER—Shortly after the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation entered the plane-building field in 
1919, it produced the NW-2. In trials it broke the 
world’s seaplane record, averaging 186 miles an hour. 
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real beginning of shrinking distances. Today 
Baghdad is no farther than was Centreville, 


second trial proved only that the method of 
launching was efficient. 

A three-day lapse. This time it was 
Orville’s turn as pilot. A wooden track 
covered a stretch of level sand, the fantas- 
tic-looking flying machine poised on it 


- like an awkward prehistoric monster. The 


North Carolina coastal winds swept over 
Kitty Hawk, tearing at the bizarre folly 
of the Wrights. 


— 
en ee 


The rest is indelible history. Orville was 
borne into the air, sitting astride a flying 
machine throbbing with power. That flight 
lasted all of 12 seconds. 

There were later flights, but for some 
reason the newspapers and magazines of 
the day more or less ignored the Wrights. 
A controversy developed; and, after nearly 
five years of haggling among visionaries 


and mental isolationists, the first publie 
v 


soa 


THE COLUMBIA—Built in 1926, it won speed and 
efficiency races. This plane was used by Clarence 
Chamberlin and Bert Acosta to break the world’s 
endurance record, and later carried Chamberlin and 
Charles Levine across the Atlantic. 
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demonstration was given at Fort Myer, Va. 

According to the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation’s official history, the soldiers’ 
reaction to the sight of an automobile tow- 
ing a wagon (the Army specified this) 
upon which teetered the plane was a com- 
bination of shouting enthusiasm and good- 
natured disbelief: 


“Soldiers on the post gaped at the wagon’s 
cargo, another box-kite plane of fabric and 
windmill paddles and wires and braces 
balanced on runners, the whole thing over- 
hanging both ends of the wagon and dip- 
ping and swaying with each jolt over a 
rut, so that it was easy to see why the team 
of skittish mules had been replaced by an 
automobile as tow power. 


“Enthusiastic troops flocked around to 
help unload the wagon. There was the in- 
evitable period of de'ay, of tinkering, 
tightening and testing, but finally there 
was a sustained roar and the troops were 
yelling in applause as the United States 
Army’s first airplane sailed up over the 
Virginia countryside. As the plane left 
the ground, there was ended once and 
for all the controversy as to whether or not 
it was possible to fly.” 


ia 


: 
: 
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THE IRON HORSE—-Constructed in 1924, it was 
the first ship to be powered by Cyclone engines. The 
lron Horse became one the of the first planes to be 
Used exclusively for research and development, making 
test flights in 1927. 


Air Age Is Here 


Yes, the curtains of the Air Age had 
been drawn wide open; for this was not 
the plane of Kitty Hawk which managed 
to stay aloft an even dozen seconds. This 
amazing flying machine could attain the 
breathless speed of 40 miles an hour, carry 
two passengers with a combined weight of 
350 pounds plus adequate fuel for a 125- 
mile flight, and return to its take-off point 
after an hour in the air. These were the 
Army’s specifications. So well did the 
plane meet them that the Wrights were 
paid the contract price of $125,000 for it 
and, in addition, a bonus of $5,000 for 
extra performance. 


“The design, manufacture, flight test, 
and sale of that plane, after five years of 
work to utilize their 1903 achievement, was 
the first success in the long train of engi- 
neering and manufacturing sequences 
which led to the present existence of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, builders 
of power,” the history states. 


THE FLYING WASHBOARD—Getting its nickname 
because of its corrugated metal fuselage and wings, the 
Ford tri-motored transport, powered by Whirlwinds, 
was used by airlines during the late Twenties. 
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Aviation Takes Great Strides 


Actually the inventors had every rea- 
son in the world to believe in their even- 
tual success. They had put in years of 
preparation. The world’s first wind tun- 
nel was built by them. Their findings were 
proved a thousand times over with special 
glider flights. When they could not find 
in America and Europe an engine that 
weighed less than 33 pounds per horse- 
power, they built their own four-cylinder. 
12-horsepower engine. It weighed only 
13 pounds per horsepower. 


Startling and invigorating as a plunge 
into cold water was the effect upon the 
Wright brothers when they found them- 
selves suddenly transformed from aviation 
pioneers to aviation manufacturers. Aware 
that aviation depended upon its flyers, the 
Wrights took on the additional task of 
training pilots. One of their earliest pupils 
was a young and eager Army officer, Lieut. 
Henry H. Arnold. 

Faced by the heavy demands for planes 
and engines, the Wright Company became 
a million-dollar corporation within a year. 
It was the direct forerunner of the present 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 


Aviation interest spread. Europe picked 
it up. New names appeared—names of 
flyers and manufacturers. Glenn Curtiss 
and Glenn L. Martin became recognized 
figures. Presently the United States 
Army’s air arm was established. It was 
demonstrated that machine guns could he 
operated successfully from planes. Ground: 
to-plane wireless communication became 4 
fact. Planes were able to land on ships 
And when a plane crossed the continent 
in 84 hours, more aerial history was made, 

Came the First World War. The Allies 
were badly in need of the famous Hispano- 
Suiza engines, and in 1915 Wright con 
tracted to build them in large quantities: 
To facilitate production, the Wright Com- 
pany and the Glenn L. Martin Company 
merged to form the Wright-Martin Air 


craft Corporation. When the Armistice 


ended the war, production on the “Hissos” 
had been scheduled for 1000 a month. 

When the overgrown Wright-Martin 
Corporation was found to be too big for 
the immediate post-war period, it was dis- 
solved. The Wrjght Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion was formed “to carry on primarily the 
building of engines.” It moved to Pater- 
son, N. J., in 1920. 

The Whirlwind engine was the result of 


the development of the air-cooled radial ” 


engine. Its name crossed the airlanes of 
the world, powering planes flown by Boyd, 
Bennett, Lindbergh, Chamberlain, Levine, 
Earhart, Byrd, Balchen, Acosta, Hillig, 
Hoiriis, Boardman, Maitland, Hegen- 


berger, Kingsford-Smith, Hawks, Schlee, 
and Brock. 


WE—Possibly the best known plane ever built was 
the Spirit of St. Louis, J-5 Wright-powered Ryan mon- 
oplane, which carried Charles A. Lindbergh from New 
York to Paris for the first solo transatlantic flight. 


BYRD AND WHIRLWINDS—Admiral (then Naval 
Commander) Byrd flew over the North Pole and later 
the South Pole in Wright-powered planes. 
above is the ship which took Byrd and his crew 
across the Atlantic in 1927. 
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THE LOCKHEED CONSTELLATION—Early in January of last year, the United States Army Air Force suddenty 


unveiled the four 2,000 


horsepower Wright-engined plane. Born as a luxury liner, it was quickly turned into an 


outstanding cargoplane. The Constellation has made a signal contribution in supplying our men on the warring fronts. 


Other engines appeared: the Tornado, 
Typhoon, Simoon, Gale, Curtiss Con- 
queror, and Curtiss Challenger. It was in 
1929 that the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Corporation was merged with Wright. 
Then, in 1933, this happened: 

“A twin-engined transport plane took 
off from Winslow, Ariz., bound for Albu- 
querque, N. M., 216 miles away over some 
of the roughest terrain in the country. 
As the plane circle the airport, to get on 
course, one engine stopped. The plane 
sailed on. It kept on flying, climbing to 
gain the necessary altitude over the moun- 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS—In this plane the Aus- 


tralian flyer, Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith. won fame 
in a Whirlwind-powered Fokker during the late 
Twenties. He flew to Australia from America and 
England, and alse circled the world. 


tain. Less than two hours later, the trans- 
port landed at Albuquerque, on one engine. 

“The apparent engine failure over Wins- 
low had been a deliberate move on the 
part of the pilot. He had cut the switch 
and flown over that wild section of the 
Rockies to prove that a twin-engined trans- 
port had a full margin of safety, even with 
one engine dead. With equal deliberation, 
the pilot cut out one engine just as a take- 
off was started for a return trip to Winslow. 
The plane continued to gain speed and 
took off smoothly—with a full load. That 
plane was the Douglas DC-1, called the 


MILLIONAIRE SPORTSMAN—Iin June, 1938, 
nn ow gd = .— ag re. in = aay 4 
power’ ‘wo jone hree days, 19 

hours, eight ge and 10 annie Tony the RAF 
cae it as the Hudson. 
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‘grandfather of modern twin - engined 
transportation,’ and it was powered by the 
Series F 9-cylinder Cyclone of 750 hp.” 


The World Grows Smaller 


The G100 Cyclone was the thrumming 
giant in the Lockheed 14 of Howard 
Hughes which circled the globe in three 
days, 19 hours, eight minutes, and 10 sec- 
onds. That the Cyclones came to be ac- 
cepted by practically all the major airlines 
is an established fact. It lopped off dis- 
tances and time in gargantuan chunks. The 
continents moved nearer each other. Inter- 
‘ national air commerce and transportation 
were given an invigorating shot in the arm. 

Now Wright’s engines are powering the 
giant bombers raining vengeance on the 
Nazis and Japs. But the planes that today 
are fighting to make victory and peace a 
reality will in the immediate Tomorrow 
be one of the strongest forces in helping 
to weld the far-flung nations into an or- 
ganization based on common understand- 
ing. The exchange of needed products 
with the inevitable result of a raised stand- 
ard of living will generate demand and 
also a wholesome respect for democracy. 

The Wright Aeronatutical Corporation’s 
quarter-of-a-century has been spent use- 
fully and well. Even now the company 
looks far ahead, envisioning the great 
work that is yet to be done. For, in their 
own words, they “are building not only for 


VIVID CONTRAST—Wright progress cannot be better 


THE OLD MASTER—Orville — mn) is shown 
inspecting a Cyclone engine with Vaughan, 
president 4 Wright. Pho.o was tt, B... e “tha, nee 
years ago at the dedication of the new Cincinnati plant, 

the quick end of a war but for the future, 

when commercial tonnage will be moved in 
great freighters and express transports, 
powered by Wright.” 

Pointing up this policy is the recent an 
nouncement by Guy W. Vaughan, presi- 
dent, that Wright’s expects to perfect with- 
in the next 10 years a gas turbine engine 
for aircraft of as much as 10,000 horse- 
power. The engines driving today’s Super- 
fortresses develop about 8800 horsepower, 

Mr. Vaughan sees ahead to the neat 
future when the giant transports will savé 
as much as 8000 pounds over todays 
engine types, making available accomme 
dations for the equivalent of 40 more pag 
sengers or space for four tons of extra 
cargo. In these advances and savings he 
sees lowered air tariffs. 


i!lustrated than these pictures of the old and new 


engines. Pictured on the ap! is the engine which made the first airplane flight possib'e. It weighed 13 pounds per 


horsepower and produced 
warplanes. 


12 horsepower 
In its two banks of nine cylinders each, with a displacement of 3,350 


. By its side is the Wright Cyclone 18, mirthtiest — of any of America’s 


inches, it develops 2,200 
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Pan Am Seeks Additional 
Border Ports of Entry for 
International Traffic 


The program of mass air transportation of 
Pan American World Airways, designed to 
bring foreign travel within the reach of the 
qwerage man, will be extended directly to the 
middle Atlantic seaboard, to New England, 
and to the Great Lakes area, if an applica- 
tion submitted to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is granted. The company seeks an amend- 
ment to its permanent transatlantic route by 
the designation of additional border ports of 
entry for international traffic at Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago and Detroit. 


Baltimore heretofore has been designated 
asa Pan Am terminal only when weather con- 
ditions made New York unsuitable. Pan Am 
has not been authorized to operate into Bos- 
ton except for refueling or in emergency. 


Border airports at Chicago and Detroit have 
never before been designated as ports of entry 
in transatlantic service. Pan Am service from 
these ports would be via the Great Circle 
Route to England and France with the port 


of call in Canada at Montreal. The land air- 
port at Montreal would be substituted as Pan 
Am’s port of call in Canada in lieu of Shediac 
regularly used heretofore by the transocean 
Clippers serving New York, which thereafter 
would make no stop in Canada. 

The company holds permanent certificates 
to operate between New York and England, 
Eire, France and Portugal. 


Planes Won’t Affect Ports, Says 
Port Authority Chairman 


According to Frank C. F chairman 
of the Port of New York Authority, future air 
transportation will not affect seaports as great 
terminals for passenger and freight traffic. 

Ferguson asserted that in spite of all the 
progress in the methods of transportation, 
people continued to travel from the same 
places to the same places, just as they did 100 
years ago. He cited the fact that the Flying 
Cloud of 1851, the old clipper, required 89 
days to make the New York-San Francisco 
run, whereas the same trip today was only a 
matter of a few hours. 

“But we still go from one seaport to an- 
other,” he said. 


_ Get it there QUICKER—BY CLIPPER! 


SHIPPERS: Ask your consignee 
to specify “AIR EXPRESS” 


= More COMMERCIAL cargo space is becoming available 
aboard PAA’s Latin American Clippers . . . A long list 
of products from radio tubes, phonograph records and 
dental supplies to spare parts for bulldozers is now being 
ee by Pan American international Air Express. It 
helps your consignees get more orders when they can 
say, at Balboa, “Flying time from most cities in the 
States is less than 2 days.” 


FAN AMERICAN 
World AIRWAYS 


The System of the CLIPPERS 


NO CHARGE FOR PICK-UP—LOWER INSUR- 
ANCE CHARGES. Within the borders of the U.S.A. 

, the Railway Express Agency Inc. now picks up Pan 
Y), American international Air Express shipments FREE 
in any of 300 principal cities and towns, 


ih Fiancee DF 
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By L. A. GotpsmitH, Economic Analyst, AiR TRANSPORTATION heats 

an isle 

to refu 

This is one of those “as told to me” stories—an eyewitness flight account from Australia 4 Y.M 
young man on a mission from the Unite} States, recently returned home. He had flown to which 
Australia several months ago and reached Aome —. this — On both fights, ostomy and Comm 
returning, the time of flying was approximately the same— over 0 

Fifty Hours Flight a ae gr fe sleep. 
is young man, who will remain unnamed—we yill hairs 

From Australia to just call him Mr. Y.M.—tella me that Australia ie ju “Tt is 
ncisco 1 around the corner for him is is in direct contrast to make 

San Fra USA! the GI Joes who made the trip to Australia by a tedious place, 


journey of several weeks on an Army transport. They know that Australia is several thousand 
miles away and feel as though there might be millions of miles separating them from Main 
Street, U. S. A. 

What a difference air transportation can make! Y.M. contemplates a return visit to Australia 
after the war just as if he were thinking of a short week-end trip. In fact, when he returned 
the United States and it took him almost four days to cross our own continent by train, he had 
the dragging thought he was crawling. Compared with the exhilarating sensations of flying, 
the railroad trip seemed to him as slow as a pack mule instead of a modern streamliner, 

Y.M. tells me that in making this almest unbelievable flight, it begins to seem incredible even 
to those making the trip. The magic carpet of the Arabian Nights had nothing on today’s planes. 


NHAT ARE You “DOING ABOUT | 


SU8-POST WAR FREIGHT: 


WE WILL... 


gladly consult with you on 
present or future problems | 
of shipping ireight <a 
where on the globe — ad- | 
vise you of new methods of | 
packing and protection we | 
have » Bae aba — Hel + 
you plan for future A 
CARGO or take over right 


WE ARE... 


prime contractors to the 
Army Air Forces and U, S. 
Navy — preparing planes, 

engines and parts for over- 
seas shipment — constantly 
devising — experimenting — 
developing new techniques 
of shipping necessary today 
— ready to convert for the now. Telephone or write to- 
greatest freight movement day and a representative 


period of the ages. =e will call, 
so srecewey AVIATION PACKAGING CO. ss aust 


AIR BASE 


eS Export €. NGiNLLrs 
Nod. 
WhHitehall 4-0672 Port of Newark 5 


Market 3-2364 __ 
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Convair President 
Gives Postwar Plan 


Harry Woodhead, president of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., has urged the adoption 
of adequate unemployment insurance, trans- 
portation of workers to new jobs or bona fide 
homes, prompt contract termination, advance 
notice of cutbacks, speedy resumption of 
civilian aircraft manufacture, intelligent sur- 
plus aircraft disposal, and the continuation of 
college air training, as steps in a planned de- 
mobilization program which would affect more 
than 2,000,000 workers in the aircraft industry. 


He went on to say, “You actually begin to doubt your own senses; it even seems impossible to 
credit the accuracy of the map which covers the actual 
Almost Unbelievable route of your air-speeded travel.” For instance, in explana- 
Begin to Doubt tion of the feeling that “it can’t be possible and yet it is 
You happening,” he points out—when you look at a map of 
The Accuracy of Maps the Pacific Ocean, you see that it is practically peppered 
with as many islands as the red spots of a measles rash. 
And yet, he further emphasizes, there is the airplane zipping along at blinding speed flying for 
hours without so much as sighting a single island! Eventually, after five or six hours of flying, 
an island does appear as a tiny speck on that vast expanse of ocean. The plane comes down 
to refuel and off you go again. 

Y.M. was loud in his praises regarding the comfort of the reclining chairs in the plane in 
which he travelled. It was a regular commercial plane, but, of course, under Air Transport 
Command orders. So much so, he commented, that on the trip over to Australia they stopped 
over one night on a South Pacific island and the passengers were given Army cots on which to 
deep. These Army cots were uncomfortable when compared with the real ease of the reclining 
chairs in the plane. 

It is really as exciting to hear about this flight without experiencing it. What is more, it does 
make you stop and think that as soon as the war is over, such 50-hour flights will be common- 
place, every-day affairs. Two-way flights for Australians to visit the United States and for us to 
visit them, for business or pleasure, will be almost like a commuting trip. 

As for the economic advantages, think of the tremendous value it will be for some of our 
top-flight business executives who before could not possibly take the time to take a two months’ 
trip to Australia, but who probably could take two weeks now—four days to go and return, and 
ten days for transacting business and pleasure. If two weeks should be too long to stay away 
from business in the United States, let us consider one week—four days’ flying time and only 
three days to transact urgent business. 

As for air cargo—right here and now cargo for war use is making the journey to and from 
Australia in as little time as 95 hours and 20 minutes. If you should want to have this flight 
of time corroborated, as not being a flight of fancy, let me refer you to an advertisement of the 
Air Cargo for Australia Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation which appeared 

in a recent issue of Time magazine, Here are the high- 
Even Now Going Forward lights of that ad: 
There and Back - - in “12:00 Midnight, Sunday: A huge Liberator Express, 
5 H d 20 Mi loaded with a secret cargo, roars down its California run- 

. ours an nutes way and soon dwindles to a speck on the horizon. The 
dispatcher checks off another routine flight for Consairway, the military airline established in 
1942 by Consolidated for the Air Transport Command. 

“10:30 P. M., Tuesday: The ground crew at an Australian Airport speedily unloads the Lib- 
erator’s high-priority cargo . . . checks the engines . . . heaves aboard tons of mail for the U.S.A. 
Anew Pony Express flight crew jogs out, climbs aboard, and the giant transport streaks down 
the runway for the return trip. 

“11:20 P. M., Thursday: The Liberator contacts the control tower at its California airport. . . 
‘Consairway plane No. 10 coming in!’ . . . and it’s back home again. Since it left that same 
airport, 95 hours and 20 minutes ago, the land-based Liberator Express has logged 14,690 miles 
over the Pacific—to Australia and back! 

“So far, Consairway Liberators have made 1764 round trips between the U. S. and Australia— 
a total of 25,900,000 over-water miles, without a single fatal accident. The original Liberator 
that pioneered the Australia run has now completed 84 round trips and is still going strong!” 
ASTAA Meets 
in Atlantic City 

The 14th annual meeting of the American 
Steamship and Tourist Agents Association is 
scheduled to be held in the Hotel Claridge at 
Atlantic City, N. J., on Oct. 27, 28, and 29. 

Headquarters of this association is located at 

Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 

A travel forum will follow the election of 
oihcers for the ensuing year. President of the 
organization is L. B. Kinports of Gillespie, 

Kinports and Beard, Inc. N. Y. Fred H. 

Dietz is the executive secretary. 
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Experts Draw Up Plans 


For Ideal Feederliner 
At Parley in St. Louis 


Main Features of Proposed 
Design are Revealed in 


Report by Oliver L. Parks 


ORRELATION of the ideas of seven outstanding figures has resulted in the draw 
ing up of specifications for a feeder airline plane. The men, who attended a session 
of the Technical Committee of the Feeder Airlines Association, met in St. Louis. 


Attending were Oliver L. Parks, Parks Air 


College, Inc., chairman; Halsey R. Baxley, All. 


American Aviation, Inc.; Coionel Herbert C. 
Fox, Southern Aviation Corporation; Bowman 
R. Otto, Otto Airlines; Eugene R. Scroggie, 
Kyan School of Aeronautics; Don V. Seevers, 
executive director of the Association and 
Phiitip C. Wagner of Parks Air College. 

Much consideration has been given to the 
important question of equipment necessary 
for the operation of feeder airlines. The com- 
mittee had been picked by the members of 
the association to study this problem and to 
dovetail their ideas, many of which have been 
derived from actual feeder operation experi- 
ence. 

Although the committee did not attempt to 
present too detailed a list of specifications for 
the future Feederliner, it has definitely set 
forth the main features which must be em- 
bodied in the design. 


Features for Feederliner 


According to a report issued by Mr. Parks, 
the Feederliner must have the following 
features: 

1. An all metal, high wing, twin en- 
gined monoplane equipped with complete 
instrument and night flying equipment, 
and full feathering propellers. 

2. The capability of landing and taking 
off within 1,000 feet, fully loaded. 

3. A cruising speed of 170 miles per 
hour. 

4. A range of 500 miles plus the re- 
quired reserve. 

5. A maximum gliding angle of seven 
to one. 

6. A tri-cycle landing gear designed to 
take care of 20 miles per hour cross 
winds. 


The report further specifies that seating 
capacity be set at from 18 to 22 passengers at 
200 pounds per passenger, including bag- 
gage. Baggage space would be so a 
that each passenger will be responsible for hi 
own baggage, thus eliminating a checking 
system. Seating arrangement plans are such 
that seats will not need to be individually as 
signed due to load distribution. 


Cargo Limit Set 


Cargo capacity is set at 2,000 pounds (im 
cluding pick-up equipment if used). A mov 
able bulkhead would be incorporated in the 
design between the forward cargo compat? 
ment and the passenger section in such &@ 
manner that seats can be removed and the 
cargo compartment enlarged in a period of 
time not exceeding 10 minutes for the entire 
operation. The last 12 seats in the passen- 
ger section would be permanently installed. 

Size of passenger door 30 inches by 7 
inches; front cargo door 60 inches by @ 
inches; and rear cargo door 30 inches by # 
inches. All doors are to be on the left side. 

The airplane would be so designed struc 
turally that a pick-up unit can be installed at 
any time without structural change. It is 
stressed for a maximum pick-up load of 30 
pounds using a unit similar to that used by 
All American Aviation. The complete pick-up 
unit will not exceed 100 pounds in weight. 

Manufacturers are asked to keep in mind 
that all flying will be done at 500 to 100 
feet above the surrounding terrain and that 
landings will be made on an average of every 
fifty miles. It is expected that, at the outset, 
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Shown above are six members of the Technical Committee of the Feeder Airlines 
Association which met in St. Louis to discuss specifications for the future Feeder- 
liner. Left to right are: Don V. Seevers, executive director of the association; 
Oliver L. Parks, Parks Air College, committee chairman; Halsey R. Baxley, All 
American Aviation, Inc.; Eugene R. Scroggie, Ryan School of Aeronautics; Bowman 
R. Otto, Otto Airlines; and Col. Herbert C. Fox, Southern Aviation Corporation. 


at least 50 percent of the landings will be 
made on turf runways which will necessitate 
a rugged braking system and oversize tires. 


More Features Offered 


Other features of the Feederliner are an 
interior appearance and appointments equal to 
the DC-3; air conditioning, heating and cool- 
ing; individual reading lights, ventilators, and 
co-pilot call button for e:.ch seat; chemical 
toilet with wash stand; and drinking water 
supply. 

With a goal of 60 seconds maximum ground 
time at each stop much thought was given to 


new ground equipment, and several time-sav- 
ing features have been incorporated in the 
design of the airplane: under tank refueling; 
retractable passenger steps that will auto- 
matically lower into p'ace when the passenger 
door is opened; and if possible, a minimum 
of eight bins under the floor, with individual 
outside self-locking doors provided for small 
mail and express packages destined for sepa- 
rate points enroute. 

The Feeder Airlines Association is made up 
of 26 of the foremost operators of and appli- 
cants for feeder routes in all parts of the 
country. 


MAIL . 


NEW YORK 


60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrray Hill 2-7424 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


EXPRESS . 


CARRIERS LIABILITY—SHIPPERS ALL RISK 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


PARKER & CO. pyaperpHia 


FREIGHT 


1616 WALNUT STREET 
KINgsley 1200 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 
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Lecat Nores 


on 
Air Transportation 


By Georce BoocHEver 


Chairman, Legal Committee, Aviation 
Section, New York Board of Trade 


HE United States Supreme Court, by 

a vote of five to four, recently 
handed down a decision of great impor- 
tance to the air trans- 
portation industry 
(Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., v. Minnesota, 64 
Sup. Ct., 950, 1944). 

Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., is a corporation 
chartered in Minne- 
sota, with its prin- 
cipal offices and over- 
hauling base located 
in St. Paul, which a 
operates _ interstate . 
airlines, carrying per- 
sons, property and 
mail over schedule routes fixed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, extending 
from Chicago to the West Coast. 

St. Paul is listed as the “home port,” 
but only 14 per cent of the air miles and 
16 per cent of the plane miles were flown 
within the borders of Minnesota. The 
planes, except when being overhauled, 
were used continuously and interchange- 
ably over the entire route. The State of 
Minnesota assessed and taxed all planes 
of the petitioner, at their full value, for 
the year 1939. The protest of the peti- 
tioner was overruled by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court, and the case went to the 
United States Supreme Court, on certiorari, 
to review the decision and to determine 
whether it denied to the petitioner due 
process of law, or violated the Commerce 
Clause of the United States Constitution. 

The question was regarded as such a 
close one, that Mr. Chief Justice Stone, 
wrote a dissenting opinion, in which three 
other justices joined, their opinion being 
that on the facts, proportion of the planes 
had acquired a situs beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the tax purposes, being perma- 


George Boochever 
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nently within the jurisdiction of the other 
states, through which the routes passed, 
and thus a tax on this proportion would 
be an undue burden on interstate com. 
merce, inasmuch as it would subject that 
portion to multiple taxation merely be. 
cause it was used in interstate commerce, 

The affirming decision was written by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, three other jus. 
tices concurring, and Mr. Justice Jackson 
wrote a concurring opinion. The opinion 
based the decision upon the rule that the 
domicile of the owner of the tangible per 
sonal property, so long as it has not ac 
quired a permanent situs in another state, 
has jurisdiction to tax the property, 


The concurring opinion of Mr. Justice 
Jackson, rested upon the analogy between 
airplanes and vessels, and selected as the 
most practical rule that formerly applied 
to vessels, making them taxable only at 
their home port. 

This is the first case that has arisen 
concerning the taxation of interstate air- 
planes and it is also the first case, to 
present squarely the question of whether 
the domicile of the owner has jurisdic- 
tion to tax tangible movables, which are 
not permanently out of the state, in the 
sense of being located in any other, but 
are used in such a manner that other states 
acquire a right to tax an average portion 
permanently used in those other states. 


Britain for New Pact 
On Global Air Flights 


A government White Paper issued this 
month proposed a new global air agreement 
to replace the Paris Convention of 1919 and 
the Havana Convention of 1928 on interme 
tional air transportation. 

The paper stated that “the British Goverm- 
ment desires to see a radical change in this 
situation after the war,” and said the objec 
tives of international collaboration should be: 

1. To meet needs for plentiful, efficient and 
cheap air services. 

2. To maintain broad equilibrium between 
the world’s air transport capacities and the 
traffic offering. 

3. To insure equitable participation by the 
various countries engaged in international ait 
transport. 

4. To eliminate wasteful competitive prac 
tices and, in particular, to control subsidies. 

5. To standardize practice on technical mat- 
ters important to safety of flying: 

6. To cont>ibute to world security. 
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TODAY... 
om FAD IN THEE 
seo DAYS 

1 10 COME 


Out of the war's testing cauldron has 
come no finer life saving device than the 
Switlik, American-designed and thoroughly 
proven SAFE-T-CHUTE. x x x x 


arisen Born of the many years of practical expe- 

ss rience to Stanley Switlik and developed to 
ate alr- its present high standards through the 
ase, to genius of Switlik Engineers, there can be 


no better testimony to the efficiency of 
SAFE-T-CHUTE than the praise of the 
famous Caterpillars, that group of airmen 
who have bailed out but who go back 
“upstairs” with confidence, because of 
their faith in their SAFE-T-CHUTE. + 
And when the war is won, rest assured 
that Switlik resources will be ready for 
other needs. Just as our output today goes 
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California Spinach for Sale 
In Distant Stores in 24: Hours 


NOTHER milestone in air-truck transpor- 

tation progress was chalked up recently 
when the first full planeload of produce to be 
moved by a commercial airline—a cargo of 
spinach—was flown from California to Ohio 
and Kentucky and placed on sale in retail 
stores within 24 hours from the time it was 
picked. This significant accomplishment was 
made possible by the new airfreight service of 
American Airlines plus the coordinated 
efforts of other transportation media. 

The spinach was picked on the Sunny Sally 
farms near Los Angeles in the morning and 
rushed from the fields to the packing center 
by truck. It was steam-cleaned there and put 


up in 10-ounce cellophane packages to be 
conveyed by truck to the airport. A total of 
8,000 packages weighing 5,000 pounds made 
up the complete load which was placed 
aboard the American Airlines airfreighter, 
The plane left Los Angeles at 7:00 p.m., West 
Coast Time, and arrived the following morm- 
ing at Cincinnati, headquarters of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., chain store organiza. 
tion, at 7:20 o’clock Central Time. Enroute, the 
plane stopped at Louisville, Ky., to drop of 
202 cartons for the Kroger stores in that area, 
It then discharged 225 cartons at Cincinnati 
and proceedéd to Dayton where it delivered 
the remaining 240 cartons. The entire load 


True to its name, this Flagship Airfreighter of the American Airlines (above) & 

discharging its cross-country cargo while a Model WA-20 White Super Power truck, 

owned by H. E. Swezey & Company of Eastport, Long Island, is on hand to effet 

the final transfer. Streamlining the 24-hour farm-to-shopper program are an Ail 

freighter and a Super Power truck (below). On Oct. 15, American Airlines insti- 
tuted regularly scheduled airfreight service, linking 43 cities. 
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was contracted by the Kroger company and 
distributed to its stores by its fleet of White 
Super Power trucks. 


Plane-Truck Coordination 


At each city Kroger sped its trucks to the 
airport to pick up the important consignment. 
It was then delivered to the retail outlets by 
truck and was displayed for sale to the public 
the same morning it was received. Close co- 
ordination between trucks and plane made it 
possible to get the produce from grower to 
consumer in the 24-hour period. Actual trans- 
portation time was but 16 hours. When com- 
pared to the days and weeks it used to take 
for West Coast farm products to reach the 
eastern markets, the speed of this service is 
almost incredible. 

Aboard the plane a temperature of from 40 
to 50 degrees was maintained during the en- 
tire trip by keeping the right elevation in 
fight, thereby insuring the freshness of the 


cargo. The airfreight tariff filed by American 
Airlines with the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
said to have been the first complete airfreight 
tariff ever filed by an airline with the U. S. 
Government. 

This pioneering, full-plane movement sug- 
gests a strong future trend in this direction. 
Actually, this was one of the preliminary air- 
cargo flights made by American Airlines prior 
to regularly scheduled airfreight service over 
the system which began October 15, linking 
43 cities. With fast trucks, such as the White 
Super Power vehicles employed by Kroger, to 
speed the perishables from farm to packing 
plant to airport, and other trucks to rush the 
plane’s cargo from destination port to whole- 
sale and retail outlets, housewives can be as- 
sured of fruits and vegetables in the finest 
condition. Such service closely links the 
western growing areas with the big eastern 
markets, with special advantages to all con- 
cerned. 


TWA Stratoliners Now Ready For 
Overseas Flights, Frye Tells CAB 


Proposes 7-Day Service With Siashes 
In Passenger Fares and Cargo Rates 


ACK FRYE, president of Transcontinental and Western Airline, is prepared to start 

now rather than after the war seven inexpensive round-trip flights weekly from New 
York to London, it was made known earlier this month. In addition, Frye declared that 
TWA can open flights to Paris, Cairo, Calcutta, and intervening stops, with the five 
Boeing Stratoliners recently returned to the airline by the Air Transport Command. 
Application has been filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


At the present time the returned Strato- 
liners are being remodeled and reconditioned 
at the Boeing factories at a cost of $390.000 
, , each. The original 


$325,000. Mr. Frye 
offered the explana- 
tion that improved 
equipment and in- 
creases were not 
the only causes for 
the rise in cost, but 
mainly because each 
plane will be virtu- 
ally a new machine 
when it leaves Boe- 
ing. 

Before the war 
the Stratoliners 
were used on the 
New York-Los An- 
geles run. Mr. Frye 
asserted that TWA was the only airline hav- 


Jack Frye 


cost of each was: 


ing equipment today suitable for overseas 
service. 


Flying Fort Equipment 


He revealed that each of the Stratoliners is 
being equipped with Flying Fortress wings, 
motors, and tail surfaces. Only the fuselage 
is retained. If the CAB will grant TWA a 
permit, Mr. Frye said, service can be started 
in December. But opposition is expected from 
Pan American which has made application for 
almost the same route. 

Each Stratoliner seats 36 passengers, and, 
in addition, can haul a ton of mail and ex- 
press. The proposed fare from New York to 
London is approximately 60 percent below 
the present fare of $572 ver passenger for 
a one-way trip—$263.80. TWA’s proposed rate 
is 70 cents a ton-mile. compared with a pre- 
vailing rate of from 85 cents to 90 cents. 

New York to Paris fares would be $277; to 
Cairo, $428; and to Calcutta, $699.40. 
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AVIATION ann FOREIGN TRADE 


Air power, Mr. Wilson says, is of a revolutionary character, for 
: leet its economies in transport “‘will become a factor in 


the future.” Air transport, he adds, is a key tog 
nation’s foreign policy. 


By Eucene E. WILson 


Vice Chairman, United Aircraft Corp. 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America 


HE performance of air power in this war brings into sharp focus its truly revolu- 

tionary character. I use the expression “air power” not in the usual, narrow con- 
notation of air force, but rather in its broader aspect. Here we can keep in mind the 
parallel with sea power, the influence of which was first set forth in history by Captain 
A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., back in 1889. To Mahan, Neptune’s three-pronged trident com 
prised the merchant marine, the navy and the shipbuilders. Neptune stood on two fi 
foundations—naval bases and a maritime tradition. 


Similarly, air power comprises five elements. 
Its heart is air commerce; its sinews air force; 
its backbone aircraft production. It depends 
upon air bases and airmindedness. Great 
Britain is an outstanding example of the mara- 
time tradition, while the United States is sin- 
gularly airminded. From the birth of the air- 
plane, Americans have supported aviation and 
advanced its technology, 

While the Air Forces have provided the 
spectacular performance of this war, the really 
significant development is the extraordinary 
expansion of air transport. Our magnificent 
pre-war domestic air transportation system di- 
verted a large part of its best aircraft to re- 
lieve sKortages in the armed services, and then 
went on to swell its own volume by improved 
operating technique. 

These same organizations turned their skills 
into the foreign field, and soon were operating 
overseas services in all directions. Lending 
certain of their personnel to the armed ser- 
vices, they helped to establish and expand the 
Air Transport Command and the Naval Air 
Transport Services to tremendous proportions. 
American air transport played, and continues 
to play, a vital war role on the transportation 
of key men and critical materials, without 
which many of our successes surely would have 
been denied. The mobility and flexibility of 
air transport overcame some of the disadvan- 
tages of operating only on exterior lines. Its 
incredible performance has had a vital influ- 
ence upon the outcome of the war and has 
repaid over and over again every dollar in- 
vested in it. 
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These facts now being well established, our 
thoughts turn to the question, “What may we 
expect in peace?” 


Air Transportation Economics 


Here, we come face to face with cost as a 
fundamental consideration. War places such 
a premium upon time that cost becomes a 
secondary consideration. Peace places such a 
premium upon cost that time must be weighed 
in the scales of economics, rather than strategy 
or tactics. This makes the economics of air 
transport a matter of paramount importance, 

To appraise this consideration, we first view 
the airplane as a vehicle. We find that unlike 
a surface vehicle, which is supported against 
the force of gravity by the surface on which it 
rolls, the airplane must utilize power to sup- 
port itself in its medium. Power costs money, 
and the airplane as a simple vehicle is an ex 
pensive form of transport, As an example. 
it has been pointed out that if 100,000 tons ol 
bulk goods were to be shipped by air from 
San Francisco to Australia, more merchant 
tonnage would be required to ship the gas 
line needed to move this volume by air than 
to ship the goods alone by water. This is an 
extreme case since it compares high-speed aif 
transport with the cheapest form of transpott 
—slow hauling by boat. Moreover, it reflects 
the uneconomic conditions under which ait- 
craft fuel now must be shipped to Australia. 

Yet the fact remains that cheap bulk goods 
travel most economically by water. Thus, 
less time or some other consideration is i 
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wlved, air transport cannot compete in the 
carrying of bulky, inexpensive materials, For 
many other types of materials transportation 


by air is practicable. Experiments are now 
under way in the United States with the trans- 
port of perishable foods direct from distant 
farms to selected users. All other possibilities 
of air express and air cargo are being investi- 
vied. For such service it is necessary to 
design new aircraft types; high-speed mail and 
passenger craft cannot perform the job effi- 
ciently and cheaply. 

We note that goods produced adjacent to an 
airport may be flown overseas and delivered to 
a customer located close to an airport without 
the expense of intermediate handling. This 
aving in handling costs has been demon- 
trated frequently in the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry where plants have their own air- 
yrts. This economy will become a factor in 
other fields in the future. 


Time an Important Factor 


In the case of passengers, the time factor 
affects not only the busy man, but vacationists 
and tourists as well. War must not confine 
wr study of costs to narrow limits. The con- 
siruction of rights of way and their mainte- 
nance are important cost items in surface 
transport, The right of way of the airplane is 
the free air. If this is taken into considera- 
tion, as it must be when new routes are 
opened up, such as might occur in Russia or 
\laska, the true over-all costs may favor air 
transport. 

In general, the airplane is complementary to 
land and water transport, rather than com- 
petitive. The two forms compete only where 
they overlap. The rapid development of do- 
mestic and international air transport under 
lnited States leadership is the direct result 
of sound national policy. 

Care was taken in the United States to di- 
voree air transport from military or naval con- 
inl, The opposite course was followed in Eng- 
land, where air transport was administered 
under the Air Ministry. The great difference 
between the progress in the two countries was 
disclosed by a Royal Commission which met 
in 1938, under Lord Cadman. It pointed out 
the backward state of British development 
inder government directors. In the United 
States where air transportation development is 
wperior to that of any other nation we have 
had the benefit of keen competition among pri- 
vale operators, 

However, this competition has been unique 
in that it has been accompanied by intelligent 
sovernment regulation under the CAB and the 
CAA, This has stimulated performance under 
private ownership and management and 


The Author 


As wartime chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Eugene Edward 
Wilson is one of the key individuals in the 
nation’s Air Power. In his 57 years of 
life, Mr. Wilson has been successful in 
two careers: as a Navy officer for 25 years, 
and as an aircraft manufacturer for five. 

He was born in Dayton, Wash., in 1887, 
was appointed to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and commissioned an ensign in 
1908, and served as chief engineer of the 
Battleship U.S.S. Arkansas in the North 
Sea in World War I. After the war, as 
a lieutenant commander, Wilson directed 
the Aviation Mechanics School at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. 


His work carried him into the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics where he became 
chief of the engine section and won a com- 
mendation from the Secretary of the Navy 
for his work in the development of the air- 
cooled airplane engine. 


He learned to fly, and later was made 
chief of the design section of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. Promoted to commander, 
he served two years as Chief of Staff of the 
Aircraft Squadrons Battle Fleet, composed 
of the carriers Langley, Saratoga, and ~ 
Lexington. 

He resigned his commission in 1930 to 
enter the aircraft industry with United Air- 
craft Corporation, of which he was made 
president in 1940 and vice chairman in 
1943. The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
pg selected him as its head in April, 
1944, 


avoided destructive price competition. The 
best evidence of the benefits of the process is 
the great healthy domestic air transport sys- 
tem of the United States of America. We al- 
ready have seen how this competent transport 
system served the nation in the emergency, 
and paid for itself over and over again, But 
it was economically sound in another way. 


Subsidies Not Needed 


After the domestic airlines got on their feet, 
they no longer needed subsidies. It appears 
from data prepared by the Post Office Depart- 
ment that the public treasury realized a profit 
from the airmail system over the 14 years from 
1930-1944. During that time the revenues 
from airmail exceeded the payments to the 
air carriers by almost $60,000,000. This prof- 
itable service actually helps to support other 
postal services which operate at a deficit. 
Thus, we have clear proof that under sound 
policy and intelligent administration, air trans- 
port not only can be self-sustaining, but also 
can improve our standards of living. It has 
competed successfully with well-established 
surface forms and provided superior service. 

We are reminded here of the analogy of 
the transcontinental railways. Few of us know, 
and others have forgotten, how, as a part of 
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the Civil War reconstruction program, the 
United States Government practicaily forced 
the construction of the transcentinental rail- 
ways. And what dividends this paid! In ad- 
dition to the wealth and employment that 
flowed from the opening up of the Far West, 
rebates to the Government from land grant 
roads have reached vast sums. This year 
alone, such rebates will approach 350 million 
dollars, and this has been going on for a long 
time. 

This serves to illustrate the potential eco- 
nomics of air power. Aviation’s future cannot 
be judged by its present state of development. 
We are on the threshold of striking techno- 
logical progress, Those who think of ours as a 
mature economy have little understanding of 
the dynamics of technological development. 
Even as our latest Superfortress bombs Tokio, 
the “buzz-bomb” crashes into London and 
hints of even more startling things to come. 
Technological change is the catalyst of the 
dynamic system under which we can progress 
—provided we recognize its possibilities and 
map its course. 


Influence on Foreign Trade 


From the foregoing, it is clear that the influ- 
ence of the airplane on foreign trade is bound 
to be profound. Freedom of communication 
is a fundamental requisite of trade. Increased 
trade follows new forms of communication, 
and prosperity is promoted. Thus, we see air 
transport as a basic factor in a nation’s for- 
eign policy. We see, also, that a nation’s 
domestic policy controls the expansion of its 
air transport. 

A national policy which encourages sound 
economic development along the lines which 
have fostered American air transport, must be 
based upon a cooperative attitude of Govern- 
ment toward business. 

The airplane’s characteristics are such that 
it can be either destructively annihilating or 
superhumanly beneficent. If national policy 
directs aviation along sound commercial lines, 
it will exercise a profound influence for the 
peace and prosperity of the world. Many 
benefits are available to us if we but choose 
to use them. Here is a new instrument of 
limitless potentialities, but we must master it 
lest it destroy us. 

Today the United States has the dominant 
air power, Our air forces are unexcelled. Our 
air transport has reached incredible propor- 
tions. Onr aircraft manufacturing establish- 
ment is the World’s Number One Industrial 
Giant. This places in the hands of another 
free people a great force for peace. 

However, we cannot take it for granted that 
the “air age” will develop automatically. Few 
realize that the vigorous, capable, imaginative 


aircraft industry, the backbone of U, §, ai 
power, is even now in dire peril. The 
magnitude of its war expansion multiplies jj, 
problems of reconversion. Its probiem ig one 
of survival. To assure survival of an aiterh 
industry adequate for the nation’s needs yijj 
require courageous administration of regen 
legislation deating with reconversion. 


No Mass Production 


At this point, let us keep in mind that po 
“clouds of aircraft” are likely to darken the 
skies. The whole United States domestic gir 
transport system required but 360 21-passenger 
aircralt before the war. If we assume a five. 
fold expansion in five years, 1,800 airplanes of 
this type would serve. but iarger and mor 
economical craft are already in service, So we 
do not anticipate mass production of aireraft 
in either transport or private flying in the sense 
that automobiles are mass-produced. The 
speed and mobility of aircraft makes it poss- 
ble to handle volume transportation with rela. 
tively few planes. This is further evidence of 
the economies of air power. Safety and other 
considerations make aviation a quality rather 
than a quantity business. 

Two wars have greatly accelerated techno- 
logical progress in aviation. We are still only 
on the threshold of new advances. Air trans 
port is already economically sound. Under 
intelligent direction it creates new employ- 
ment, new wealth, new opportunity for invest- 
ment. Thus, it improves living standards. 


Air power is at once the symbol and the 
instrument of Liberty. Air Forces unrestrained 
by Maginot or Siegfried Lines, have converted 
warfare from the static to a fluid state. [If arti- 
ficial transportation restrictions are lifted, if 
man-made obstructions are removed, if 
free-play of natural economic forces are per 
mitted to function and if air transport is per 
mitted to employ its inherent mobility and flex- 
ibility in conjunction with other forms of 
transport, air power will become the new 
catalyst of a dynamic new era. It will once 
more disprove the defeatest philosophy of the 
“mature economy.” 


5 Planes Form 
Paraguay Line 


Five airplanes will be delivered to the Paraguay 
Department of Commerce to form the nucleus of a 
national domestic airline for the transportation of 
passengers, mail, and freight. Organization and 
operation of the line has been detailed to the Com 
mander of the Air Force, who will serve aS pres: 
dent of a board consisting of three 
members. 

The Air Command will furnish navigating per 
sonnel, fuel, and other necessary facilities for the 
first half-year of operation. Exemption of pay 
ment of all Government and municipal taxes has 
been granted the airline. 
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Alcoa Develops Landing 
Mats Half the Weight 


of Older Steel Ones 


New Aluminum Mats Are 
the Airborne Type; New 
Headache for Hirohito 


+ HE urgent need for lightweight airplane landing mats which can be flown to places 
inaccessible to heavy equipment has been met through the development of an alu- 
minum mat. This mat, weighing one-half as much as the older steel mat, will pave the 
way for the bombing of Tokyo by making more readily possible the construction of ad- 
vance air fields in China, Burma, and the islands of the Pacific. 

Contracts for the manufacture of aluminum approximately 15 inches by 10 feet. The 
mats have been let by the United States Corps planks are ribbed and pierced with flanged 
of Engineers through the Procurement Divi- holes for increased stiffness. The flanged holes 


sion with the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., and the United Steel Fab- 
ricators, Wooster, O. The contracts call for 
12,000,000 square feet of landing mat, in the 
construction of which more than 45,000,000 
pounds of aluminum will be used. 

The aluminum landing mat is built up of a 
large number of sections, called “planks,” each 


also make for a lighter mat. Assembly of the 
planks into a landing mat is effected by fitting 
adjacent planks together by means of a slide 
lock, known as a “bayonet lock.” 
Aluminum Company of America was fe 
quested by the Engineers Corps to work with 
the contractors currently producing steel land 
ing mats and develop a suitable lightweight 


This GI may be de- 
scribed as a satisfied 
soldier. He is shown 
carrying one of the 
new aluminum 
planks weighing only 
35 pounds. Before 
Alcoa developed the 
new lightweight land- 
ing mat, this soldier 
sweated carrying 
steel planks 

ing 70 pounds each. 
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mat without sacrificing any of the strength 
characteristics of the steel mat. 

After exploring the forming possibilities of 
a number of the strong aluminum alloys, Al- 
coa had made up sample mats in what it 
considered the proper gauge sheet of several 
of the most promising alloys. These sample 
mats were tested by laying the assembled 
planks on soft, clay soil which had been par- 
tially smoothed out by means of a bulldozer 
and running heavily loaded trucks over them 
to study their performance under load. The 
best alloy and gauge material were determined 
and additional mats were made which the 
Army tested first under truck load at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., and later, on a landing field at 
Eglin Field, Fla. In the last test, airplane 
landings and take offs were made on the mats. 


The design of the aluminum landing mat is 
quite similar to the steel mat. The sheet in 
the aluminum mats is Alcoa 61S-T alloy, 0.188- 
inch thick, having a yield strength of 35,000 
pounds per square inch; while the sheet in the 
steel mats is SAE 1010, 0.134-inch thick, and 
having a yield strength of 33,000 pounds per 
square inch. By increasing the thickness of 
the aluminum sheet approximately 40 per cent 


over that of the steel sheet the same stiffness, 
or rigidity, was obtained as in steel, yet be- 
cause of the light weight of aluminum, the 
aluminum sheet weighed only one-half as much 
as the steel sheet. 

The planks in the aluminum mat weigh ap- 
proximately 35 pounds each; while the same 
size planks in the steel mat weigh 70 pounds, 

The aluminum mat is not designed to re- 
place but to supplement the steel landing mat 
program. Its highly portable featuxge will prove 
exceptionally valuable in those sections where 
transportation is extremely difficult or speed 
is imperative. The planks for the aluminum 
mat can be flown to advance bases and readily 
assembled because of the light weight of the 
aluminum planks. 


Planes a Big He!p in 
Winterizing Soldiers 
Peacetime potentialities of the cargoplane were 
never better illustrated than the following incident 
which the United States Army divulged on Oct. 13: 
A sudden spell of cold weather caught the sum- 
mer-clad GIs fighting on the perimeter of Ger- 
many unaware. The “winterization” of the troops 
took only 10 days-—an outstanding wartime feat. 
Aircraft were credited with rushing 41 per cent of 
the extra-warm clothing for the soldiers. 


Dy, with... 


@ For a Fast Trip to Aruba! 


=i 
ALINE 


@ For a Speedy Flight to Curacao! 
@ Same day connections with La Guaira! 


Wednesday and Saturday from Miami. 
Air-Cargo and Passenger Service. 


K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


| Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MU 2-7894 
Holland-America Line, 29 Broadway, New York 6, WH. 4-1900 
Miami Agents: Air Express International Inc., 
Columbus Hotel Bidg., Tel. 2-1753 


25 YEARS INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
WORLD'S OLDEST OPERATING TRANSPORTATION AIRLINE 
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a ae Sy eee ce 


AS a time when a sky hook was a handy 

myth for use by wags on the more 
gullible. The sky hook fell naturally into the 
class of rubber tent pegs, striped paint, and 
left-hand monkey wrenches. 

But the sky hook is no longer a gag. Cur- 
rently under test by the miscellaneous equip- 
ment branch of the Air Technical Service 
Command’s personal equipment laboratory at 
Wright Field, the sky hook is actually a rotary 
wing container for emergency supplies, clever- 
ly adapted in shape for a method of descent 
similar to a falling maple seed. 

Battlefront reports to the AAF of difficul- 
ties in accurate parachute delivery of emer- 
gency supplies from low altitudes, fostered de- 
velopment of the sky hook. Parachutes, sub- 
ject to wind drift, are inaccurate from safe 
heights. A device which would provide ac- 
curate aerial delivery from high altitudes was 
required—and Yankee ingenuity, plus the 
maple seed, may provide the solution. 

The sky hook’s major wartime use may be 
as an emergency supply kit for units isolated 
in combat. Post war uses include its employ- 
ment as a device for aerial delivery of mail. 

Approximately 65 pounds of food, medicines 
and other emergency supplies may be packed 
in the bulbous plastic container, roughly eight 
inches deep and 20 inches in diameter, which 
is the counterpart of the maple pod. The 
wing or blade of the sky hook, approximately 
one foot wide and three feet long, is a flat 
wooden frame covered by airplane cloth. 

Released from a plane in a flat position, the 
sky hook spirals to the earth in a flat spin 
around its own center of gravity at an ap- 
proximate speed of 35 feet per second— 


slightly faster than a parachute. Drift js 
negligible and accuracy greater. 


A igi. * noes, Ra 


The sky hook has popped up as a reality. 
Adapted in shape and method of descem 
from a falling maple seed, it is designed 
for use in dropping emergency sup 

more accurately than with a parachute. 
One postwar possibility is the sky hook’s 
employment in air mail delivery. Ex 
amining it is Lieut. Col. Verne Stewart of 

Wright Field. 


x CONVENIENT TO THE AIRPORT 
AND PORT NEWARK 


Moi 


E. CURRY DUGAN 
General Manager 
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Parks Air Transport 
Incorporated; CAB 
Has New Application 


The incorporation of Parks Air Transport, 
with $3,500,000 authorized capital stock, was 
oficially announced, and it will have $2, 
900,000 paid-in capital to develop the airline 
project being organized under the direction 
of Oliver L. Parks. An application is pend- 
ing before the Civil Aeronautics Board under 
the name of Parks Air College, of which 
Parks is president, asking for authority to 
operate 35 routes covering 14,769 miles in 
15 states in the central region of the United 
States. Parks Air Transport, Inc., will file 
request to be substituted for the college as 
the applicant in this case. 

The incorporation is under the laws of the 
State of Nevada. The legal steps were handled 
by Leonard Savage, Oklahoma City lawyer, 
also a member of the board of directors. 

Officers are: Oliver L. Parks, president, East 
St. Louis, Ill.; Philip C. Wagner, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, St. Louis, Mo., and 
John W. Bryan, secretary-treasurer, Sikeston, 
Mo. The directors are: Edward C. Mucker- 


man, St. Louis; Fred C. Parks, Belleville, 
fil.; Joseph L. Mathews, Sikeston; D. Edgar 
Fletcher, Arcadia, Mo.; Oliver L. Parks ané 
Philip C. Wagner. 


Goodyear Asks CAB to Consider 
Possibilities of Dirigibles in 
Foreign Trade 


The Goodyear Aircraft Corp. had before 


the Civil Aeronautics Board a petition urging 
that it consider the possibilities of dirigibles 
in the international air commerce. 

The company filed a memorandum asking 
CAB to “take no action which would preju- 
dice eventual inclusion” of lighter-than-air 
ships in postwar freight and passenger opera- 
tions between this country and the rest of the 
world. 

The board is conducting hearings on appli- 
cations of airlines and steamship companies 
for international air routes. 

W. P. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear 
company, said the dirigibles would “supple- 
ment” the airplane and steamship in inter- 
national trade, thus giving the United States 
“a service impossible to any other nation.” 


OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO 
THE AIRPLANE EXPORT TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING AGENTS 


* 


Complete Facilities Arranging, Dismantling, Boxing, Forwarding, 
All Risk Insuronce 


BARR SHIPPING COMPANY 


HARRY K. BARR, President 
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(Trade Mark) 


Skyports for Manhattan 


Get Trade Board’s Endorsement 


PO BEE CLT fs Re i 
Be tock hs Poot a are oe 


In the architects’ conception of P. H. Spencer’s ideas, two piers on the Manhattan 
waterfront have been converted to provide landing and service facilities. The upper 
level is expressly for helicopter operation with 117,000 square feet of landing and 
parking area. The parking area provides space for approximately 25 helicopters 
or amphibians in addition to the landing area. Included in the building area are 
a waiting room, restaurant, administration and operation office, control towe?, 
elevator platform, and service facilities. Deck level is 17,500 square feet and the 
second floor 8750 square feet. 


The lower level is estimated to house conveniently 50 medium-size 40-foot-span 

amphibians, seaplanes, and helicopters. There are 150,000 square feet of overall 

dock area. The enclosed area of the building reaches 138,000 square feet with over- 

head clearance 20 feet. Storage and parking area are 101,600 square feet, 

21,500 square feet are devoted to service, drive, elevator lift, and maintenance shop. 

The architect, Robert H. Edwards, is on the staff of Republic Aviation. He is well- 
known in New York building circles. 


{For text of story see following page] —> 
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in making this announcement, John 
judd, chairman of the Aviation Section and 
publisher of AiR TRANSPORTATION, said: 

“The immediate postwar future will demand 
for the private airplane owner and user, the 
ame facilities as had to be provided for the 
atomobilist when the auto reached its heyday 
following World War I. Highway traffic con- 
gestion, loss of time and vast waste of money 
which occurred in every city resulted from a 
ck of adequate planning for the surface 
motor vehicle, Acceleration of air traffic from 
experience of this war and the certain forth- 
coming widespread use of private planes, the 
city is urged to immediately plan and provide 
these facilities.” 


Spencer Incorporates Ideas 


Mr. Spencer, pioneer pilot designer and 
builder of amphibian aircraft, submitted 
etches showing his ideas of what New York 
needs to take care of the private flier, the 
business man, or visitor. 

“I have landed in the East River hundreds 
of times and taxied into Jandings at the foot 
of Wall Street and also at 23rd Street,” said 


THE Aviation Section, young but vigorous operating unit of the New York Board 
of Trade, has endorsed and sponsors the proposal of P. H. Spencer, assistant chief 

cammercial project engineer of Republic Aviation Corporation of Farmingdale, N. Y., 

jor the establishment in Manhattan of skyports to provide parking space and service 

cilities tor amphibians, seaplanes, and helicopters. 

Mr. Spencer, “but there was no provision for 


staying there. Big planes can discharge pas- 
sengers and take off, but the private flier 
wants to leave his plane just as the automo- 
bile driver does his car or the motorboat 
owner his water craft. 

“I believe that Commissioner John Mc- 
Kenzie, head of the Marine and Aviation 
Department, who, like Mayor LaGuardia, is 
airmided, will find at the waterfront on the 
East and the Hudson Rivers just the place to 
convert some existing docks into ramps and 
parking areas for planes, or a place to build 
such facilities by fill-ins along the East 
River Drive.” 

The engineer said that before the war some 
25 to 30 patrons used the Wall Street skyport 
daily, landing from large planes; but with 
the small, low-priced amphibians, seaplanes, 
and helicopters coming into production for 
post-war delivery, a very large patronage is in 
prospect. 

He called New York City the Sky Capital 
of the World, giving full credit to Mayor La- 
Guardia who was described as a World War I 
pilot and air-minded. 


J. BALL 


J. BALL 


Weighing Labeling 
Strapping Marking 


NEW YORK MAIN OFFICE 
32 Moore St. — Tel. BOwling Green 9-0605-0606-0655 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONE OFFICE: George Ball, Pier 53; North River 


© 
AIR CARGO PACKING SPECIALISTS 


© 


IMPORT... EXPORT...PACKERS 
MANIPULATING... COOPERING 


MILTON BALL 


& SONS 


Sealing Cargo Repairs 
Baling Cases Made 
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The commercial 


version of the 
C-46 Commando 
is the CW-20 now 
on order b 

Eastern, Peli | 
vania-Central, end 
National Airlines. 
It is designed to 
meet the needs of 
medium-range 
traffic and incor- 
porates many in- 

novations. 


Both Eastern and 
PCA have plated 
orders for te 
DC-4 which th 
Army knows @ 
the C-54, The 
DC-4 is another 
plane that is high 
on the list @ 
commercial avit- 
tion. 


Washington and Jefferson look on be- 
nignly as Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
president of Eastern, and C. W. Vaughan, 
president of Curtiss-Wright, examine a 
plane model after affixing signatures to 


Eastern’s $25,000,000 expansion order. UNT] 


Three New Contracts Total 40 Million; 


Eastern, National, PCA 


Lines, signed a contract with C. W. Vaughan, 
president of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, ear- 
lier this month, it was the first step in East- 
ern’s $25,000,000 expansion program. Simi- 
larly, expansion orders were signed by officials 
of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines and National 
Airlines. 

The PCA program, which calls for expen- 
ditures of $10,000,000, was started when sig- 
natures were affixed to a contract by C. Bedell 
Monro and J. H. Carmichael, respectively 
president and vice president of PCA, and 
Donald Douglas. president of Douglas Air- 
craft. National Airlines placed an order for 
a $5,000,000 fleet of CW-20 Commandos, ne- 


in Big Expansions 


Willi 
Orlee 
HEN Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, presi- president of the airline, and Curtiss Wright is ine 
dent and general manager of Eastern Air officials. 
Eastern’s order also calls for a new fleet of HE 
CW-20s. It is reputedly the largest twit il “igh 
engine transport in the world. The new Com has filed 
mando will be equipped with 18-cylinder its orig’ 
Wright Cyclones, the engine powering nantics 
B-29 Superfortresses, the Lockheed C-69 Com Bh jut of } 
stellation, and the famous Martin Mars. Cuba. 
These cargoplanes are now being flown & emment 
tensively over the world. The bulk of trafic Appre 
flown over the Hump between India and tion for 
China has been carried in these planes. sity wou 
The first plane of a fleet of 16 will het [@ schedule 
ceived by National in the summer. Eastem viee in 
has already stated that it hopes to begin oper The firs 
ation of the Commandos by the fall. service | 


gotiations completed between G. T. Baker, 
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yansports accommodate 42 passengers and 
have a cruising speed of 240 miles per hour. 
Four-engined Douglas DC-4s are also on 
onder by Eastern and PCA. This plane is the 
commercial version of the Army’s C-54, It 
is known that Capt. Rickenbacker hopes to 
glace the DC-4s in service shortly after the 
Commandos begin operations. 


PCA President C. Bedell Monro (right) 
signs a contract initiating the airline’s 
$10,000,000 postwar program. Donald 
Douglas, president of Douglas Aircraft, 
and PCA Vice President J. H. Carmichael 
participate in the signing of contracts. 


UNITED FRUIT GIVES 
CAB NEW EVIDENCE 


ON SHIP-AIR SERVICE 


William K. Jackson declares New 
Orleans-Central America service 
is inadequate; asks 2 new routes 


HE establishment of co-ordinated ship-air 

service is so strongly established in the 
plans of the United Fruit Company that it 
has filed new evidence and exhibits supporting 
its original application with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to inaugurate two such routes 
out of New Orleans to Central America and 
Cuba. No operating subsidy from the Gov- 
emment will be required. 
Approval by CAB of the company’s applica- 
tion for certificates of convenience and neces- 
‘ty would result in the establishment of two 
schedules, each providing six-days-a-week ser- 
vice in modern, speedy, four-motored planes. 
The first schedule calls for parallel ship-air 
vetvice from New Orleans to Guatemala, with 


a connecting service six days a week te 
Panama via the principal cities and many ol 
the ports in Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Panama. The second route 
applied for by United Fruit is from New Or- 
leans to Havana, Cuba, with an extension tu 
San Juan. 

The company’s new exhibits were presented 
by William K. Jackson, vice president and 
general counsel. They point out that present 
air service between New Orleans and Central 
America is inadequate and that establishment 
of the new route would provide fast service 
linking New Orleans with all the principal 
points in Central America. 

“For the past 35 years,” Mr. Jackson said, 
“United Fruit has maintained a fast, depen 
dable freight and passenger service from New 
Orleans via Havana and from Atlantic ports 
of the United States to various ports of the 
West Indies, Colombia, the Canal Zone and 
Central America. Havana is a natural inter- 
change point between air and steamship travel 
originating in or destined to points in the 
United States or the Caribbean area. A fre- 
quent service between New Orleans and Hav- 
ana will permit the Company to provide trans- 
portation partly by airplane and partly by 
steamship, with connecting schedules at Hav- 
ana and with joint or through rates, so that 
the traveling public may utilize the advantages 
and economies of mileage time and expense 
inherent in a coordinated use of these two 
means of transportation.” 

United Fruit’s presentation to CAB makes 
it clear that the use of its entire fleet by the 
Government for war purposes has radically 
changed the outlook for rapid resumption of 
service when peace is restored. Twenty of its 
ships have been lost in war operations. Per- 
mission to use correlated air service will help 
ameliorate the deficiency in service since air- 
planes and trained operating personnel will be 
readily available, Mr. jackson said. 

“The war has tremendously increased air 
consciousness of the traveling public,” Mr. 
Jackson stated. “Various estimates have been 
made, but it is generally conceded that within 
five years steamships will have lost to the air- 
plane from 50 to 80 per cent of their present 
passenger travel.” 

He pointed out that his company was ade- 
quately equipped to begin coordinated air 
operations as soon as permission is granted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. A~- complete 
chain of radio stations is already operated by 
the company and this could be utilized at 
once for air operations. Experienced staffs 
of experts in all matters of passenger transport 
in the Caribbean area have been maintained 
for many years and in other ways the coordi- 
nated service could be inaugurated with 
matked savings that would be passed on to 
the public. 
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PELEASED WITH WAR DEPARTMENT PERMISS/ON ~- OCTOBER /h, 1G88 
A, N. Kemp, president of American Airlines, in making public figures embracing the 
line’s overseas operations during the past year, revealed that 11,634,309 miles were 
covered in transoceanic flight. It is Mr. Kemp’s contention that he can convert 
peucetime commercial service on only 24 hours’ notice. “Our flight crews and operat 
ing staff are currently operating an average of seven round trips per day over the 
Nerth Atlantic,” he said, “and in the 12-month period from Aug., 1943 to July, 194 
alone our pilots have flown a total of 61,505 hours and 25 minutes over that ocean” 
Mr. Kemp added that since April, 1943, American Airlines has flown contract flight 
to six continents, serving 33 countries. All operations with the exception of the tranm 

atlantic trips have been discontinued, he said. 


CHATTING FOURSOME —Daniel H. 
Ecker, secretary-treasurer of the Aviation 
Section of the New York Board of Trade, 
is giving vent to a hearty laugh as John 
F. Budd, editor and publisher, and chair- 
man of the Aviation Section, strikes home 


a point during an informal confab at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York. Mr. Budd ad- 
dressed the Lions Club at a luncheon here 
on October 3. Left to right are Mr. 
Ecker; Gilbert McKeon, assistant to the 
president of the Manhattan Storage and 
Warehouse Company of New York; Mr. 
Budd; and H. J. Lyall, Eastern traffic 
‘manager of American Airlines. 


EXECUTIVES COMPARE NOTES 
—Among those who heard John F. Budd addres 
the Lions Club at the Hotel Biltmore in New York 
were (left to right) J. T. Wilson, world trade mar 
ager of International Busi Machi Corpory 
tion; Kinsey N. Merritt, general manager of public 
relations, Railway Express Agency; Charles & 
Dougherty, president of Carter and Weekes Stew 
doring Company; and Lyle C. Ray, vice president 
of the Aviation Packaging Company. 
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0 Myron B, Gordon, formerly the vice 

president and general manager of Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation and a vice president 
of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, who has been 
dected a director of Fairchild Engine and 
\irplane Corporation and appointed vice 
president in charge of operations. 


Myron B. Gordon 


It was in 1929 that Mr. Gordon was named 
sectetary-treasurer of Wright Aeronautical. He 
became vice president and general manager 
six years later and directed the great expan- 
sion of facilities and production of Wright 
engines. Among the developments he super- 
vised were the 14- and 18-cylinder Cyclone 
engines, a turbine supercharger, the forged 
cylinder head, and the adaptation of the 
Whirlwind engine to power Army tanks. 

Fifty-two years old, Mr. Gordon graduated 

the University of Cincinnati in 1916. He 
attended the School of Military Aeronautics 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 

1918, Fairchild’s new director is a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the Society of Automotive Engineers, 


the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, and 
the National Association of Cost Accountants. 

Beginning his career in the patent depart- 
ment of Westinghouse Machine Company, Mr. 
Gordon served in the First World War as a 
lieutenant in the aviation branch of the Signal 
Corps. After the Armistice he returned to 
Westinghouse. 

In 1920 he joined the staff of C. E. Knoepple 
and Company as an industrial engineer, later 
switching to Lybrand Ross Brothers and 
Montgomery for which concern he made in- 
dustrial investigations and reports on simpli- 
fied methods, production controls and other 
managerial problems. 

Mr. Gordon became comptroller of Seth 
Thomas Clock Company in 1924. He left that 
position a year later to go with International 
Combustion Engineering Corporation. 


O C. Edouard Houriet, assistant to the 

operations superintendent at the La 
Guardia Field headquarters of Pan American 
World Airways, on his 
completion of 15 years’ 
service with the com- 
pany. 

Quite in step with 
the international 
character of his organi- 
zation, Mr. Houriet 
started out in life as a 
Swiss chemist for a 
West Indian sugar cor- 
poration in San Do- 
mingo. He received his 
education at the Fed- 
eral Polytechnic School 
in Zurich and the Uni- 
versity of Nouchatel. 
But, in 1929, Mr. Houriet left the field of 
chemistry to become associated with the 
Caribbean operations of his present concern 
at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. Dur- 
ing the next half-dozen years he served in 
various traffic capacities, at the end of which 
time he was appointed airport manager at 
San Juan, P. R. 

Succeeding tours of duty along the Latin 
American routes were at Mexico City, Havana, 
and Port au Prince. When transatlantic 
flights were inaugurated, Mr. Houriet turned 
up on assignment at Lisbon, Baltimore, and 
La Guardia Field. 

In 1941 the former chemist was appointed 
operations manager at Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo. At that time Leovoldville, was a 
terminal for transatlantic Clipper operations 
inaugurated at the request of President Roose- 
velt—one of the results of the historic Atlantic 
Charter conference. Mr. Houriet was charged 
with the responsibility to create the airport 
organization which later made possible the 
handling of the 42-ton over-ocean Clippers 
with war-priority passengers and cargo at a 
base 344 miles up the Congo River. 


C. Edouard Houriet 
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O James C. De Long, well-known New 
York advertising executive, now director 
of advertising for TWA. 

Born in _ Indiana, 
De Long was graduated 
from the University of 
Michigan in 1924 and 
joined the American 
Foreign Service in Ha- 
vana, Cuba. Later he 
served as foreign rep- 
resentative of the H. 
J. Heinz Company. In 
1929 he became avia- 
tion editor of The 
Financial World. 

In 1934, De Long 
was appointed vice 
president and adver- James C. De Long 
tising director of the 
magazine, and served until 1938, when he be- 
came New York advertising representative of 
the Curtis Publishing Company. In September, 
1942, he was made advertising director of 
the General Cable Corporation in New York, 
a = he held until he joined TWA this 
month, 


Tt? Charles H. Huff, another man who can 
lay claim to having been a newspaperman 
once, and who has taken over the reins as 
publicity manager of 
the Farmingdale, Long 
Island, N. Y., plant of 
the Republic Aviation 
Corporation. 

Before coming to Re- 
public, Mr. Huff exer- 
cised his talents with 
the War Production 
Board where he was 
special assistant to the 
New York regional di- 
rector for public rela- 
tions. St. Louis is _ 

home town; and as for 
Charles H. Huff his newspaper record— 
well—he has had more than two decades’ ex- 
perience as editor and columnist. 


r—PO F. G. Malbeauf on his appointment as 
assistant director of public information 
for American Airlines. He was regional di- 
rector of public information, for the eastern 
region before climbing to his new post. 


re Igor |. Sikorsky and Col. H. Frank 
Gregory for winning honorary fellowships 
to the American Helicopter Society. 


Te E. J. Lyons, who, at 39, has become 
director of industrial relations for the 
Airplane Division of Curtiss-Wright, succeed. 
ing C. S. Mattoon. 

The new director is 
a native of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and is 
the proud possessor of 
a 14-year newspaper 
background. It was 
during his journalistic 
days that he became 
interested in aviation 
and eventually wound 
up as airport commis- 
sioner for the Moline, 
Ill., Municipal Airport. 

In March of last year, 
Mr. Lyons became as- E. J. Lyons 
sistant to J. P. Davey, general manager of the 
Columbus Airplane Division plant where the 
Curtiss SB2C Helldivers are produced, Prior 
to that assignment, which embraced industrial 
relations, coordinating and guiding personnel, 
plant security, public and internal relations 
operations as well as acting as a general ad- 
ministrative assistant to Mr. Davey, he did a 
chore at the Airplane Division’s St. Louis 
plant. 


Kae Alvin Eager, Otto Airlines’ new oper 
ations manager, who has been identifed 
with the aviation industry for more than % 
years. Mr. Eager isa 
native of Los Angeles 
and began his aviation 
career by building sand 
yachts from parts 
iunked by one of the 
major California air- 
craft companies. Re 
member the old JN-4? 
He took his first pilot 
training in one 

in 1920. 

The Californian has 
an extensive ; 
egg as a pilot o 

ight instructor. 
ae Tear fore the war broke out 
he was active in the Civilian Pilot Training 
program on the West Coast and was @ 
charge of this training for students of Me 
University of Southern California. a 

Also to Mr. Eager’s credit are several yeae 
experience in flight test work and the ferryimg 
of military aircraft. Now he has 
charge of all charter flight operations of O@ 
Airlines; and, at the same time, supervise 
the flight instruction program at the em 
pany’s recently purchased airport in Blaite 
town, N. J. 
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0 Charles W. France, Curtiss-Wright 

vice-president and general manager of 
the Airplane Division, Buffalo plant, who has 
returned to St. Louis 
as general manager. 

The move was 
planned to utilize his 
long experience in the 
commercial aircraft and 
airline field as well as 
his ability to expedite 
production. The St. 
Louis plant will be the 
first of Curtiss-Wright’s 
to convert to manufac- 


ture the commercial 
version of the Com- 
Charles W. France mando. 


A veteran pilot, air- 
line operator, and aircraft industry executive, 
Mr. France served as the St, Louis plant 
general manager for eight years before shift- 
ing to Buffalo last winter. At St. Louis he 
directed the design and development of the 
Model 20 transport plane, prototype of the 
C-46 Commando. It is the latter type that will 
won be known as the CW-20. 


ON. F. Vanderlipp, factory manager of 

the Curtiss-Wright Columbia plant, who 
has been elevated to 
the post of general 
manager of the Buffalo 
plant. 

Mr. Vanderlipp is 
well-known as a de- 
signer and producer of 
nulti-engined military 
areraft since World 
War I days. He is also 
expected to coordinate 
Navy experimental 
work with Columbus, 
which is devoted en- 
lirely to Navy produc- 
tion, N. F. Vanderlipp 


T? Henry H. Fitts, new PCA man direct 
from the Army Air Forces, assigned to 
Chattanooga as traffic representative. 

Originally from War- 
renton, N. C., Fitts 
saw many months of 
active service as a 
bombardier in a Flying 
Fortress in the South 
Pacific war zone. 
Among the battles in 
which he participated 
were Guadalcanal and 
Midway. He is a 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Caro- 
lina, 


O R. O. Bullwinkel, who after more than 
a year’s work as assistant to the president 
of Northwest Airlines, has been named to head 
all traffic for the sys- 


tem. 

Mr. Bullwinkel’s ap- 
pointment was in line 
with the recently an- 
nounced streamlining 
of NWA’s traffic de- 
partment in  prepara- 
tion for an anticipated 
expansion of service. 
He will coordinate all 
activities of the traffic 
and sales units. Prior 
to his present connec- 
tion, Mr. Bullwinkel RB. Q, Buldvinkel 
was connected with 4 
the Alaskan division of Pan American Air- 
ways, the Milwaukee Railroad, Dollar Steam- 
ship Line, and Alaska Steamship Company. 


Te Vern R. Mutton of Bay City, Mich, 
who joined Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
as traffic representative in Grand Rapids after 
serving with the Air 
Transport Command of 
the Army Air Forces. 
A navigator, he 
charted the course for 
airliners across the 
South Atlantic on 31 
trips to North Africa. 
Mr. Mutton is a grad- 
uate of the Pan-Ameri- 
can School of Celestial 
Navigation in Cali- 
fornia. For the past 
two years his wife, 
Erna, has been em- 
ployed in the PCA 
medical department. 


Vern R. Mutton 


O J. Howard Blake, formerly engaged in 

market research work for N. W. Ayer and 
Son, who has joined the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, Baltimore, as di- 
rector of market re- 
search. 

In Mr. Blake’s new 
job he will explore the 
commercial develop- 
ment of products out- 
side the aircraft field. 
Prior to his connection 
with N. W. Ayer, Mr. 
Blake was with the 
Land Title & Trust 
Company in Philadel- 
phia, and before that 
with the Administrative 
and Research Corpora- 
tion in New York. 
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Sleekest of Aeronca’s new offerings for private flyers in its Arrow (closer to 
camera). Above and behind it is the earlier Tandem model. Both put much stres 
on wide visibility for both pilot and passengers 


New Wrinkle in Merchandising 


Aeronca Aircraft Draws Parallel Between 
the Lightplane and the Automobile Business 


PLAN for the post-war merchandising of personal-owner type aircraft, wil 
considerable emphasis on the rehabilitation of returned service mem Ba 
been announced by the Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, of Middletown, Ohio. 
“We will show young people how to get started in the Aviation business and 
as far as their energy and ability will take them,” says Aeronca’s credo. : 


The plan will be put into effect by 
schooling potential airfield operators and 
aircraft salesmen in the finer points of 
arousing consumer interest in small air- 
planes. It is intended to introduce system 
into these two related businesses which, 


too often in the past, were run in @ hap 
hazard manner with little regard for the 
color of the ink used on the balance sheets 

While Aeronca places emphasis on the 
rehabilitation of the service man, by & 
couraging his active participation im th 
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Carl Friedlander, 
John Friedlander 
and Al Bennett — 
vice president, presi- 
dent and es di- 
rector respectively of 
deronca Aircraft Cor- 
poration — discuss 
the shape of things 
to come as shown in 
the blueprints of 
Aeronca airplanes. 


lightplane business, the plan will extend 
the advantages of the schooling also to 
var plant workers and others who may 
fnd themselves with irregular employ- 
ment, or no employment at all, when the 
war is over—in keeping with the com- 
pany’s conviction that war-taught knowl- 
edge should not be wasted in peacetime. 
Correlated with that idea is the thought 
that a strong lightplane industry will help 
buttress the nation against another mili- 
lary emergency. 

Aeronca feels that progress in light- 
plane flying in the postwar years will be 
measured by the number of airports avail- 
able to the person owning or renting such 
aircraft. Airports, airfields, or “airparks,” 
as the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
aid the National Aeronautic Association 
have chosen to call them, give the light- 
plane utility. As in the automobile field, 


4eronca thinks its four-passenger 
Plane will have a tremendous market, 
for both business and family use 


utility commensurate with cost and upkeep 
has the best direct sales-appeal to the con- 
sumer. 

Three handbooks have been prepared 
for distribution: How To Make Small Air- 
ports Pay, Why You Should Be An Aeron- 
ca Dealer, and a third book addressed to 
retail buyers, Aeronca, The Plane You'll 
Want To Fly. A fourth, The Airplane 
Dealer's Handbook, is now in preparation 
as an encyclopedia of information for air- 
plane dealers and small airport operators. 

The first of the booklets indicates to the 
prospective airport owner how and where 
his business should be located. If a man 
is in doubt, Aeronca will help him scout 
any given territory. Company distributors 
will be utilized in determining the desira- 
bility of land intended for an airport. They 
will assist in surveying areas to obtain 
“airport populations,” the flow of air and 
land traffic, the character of business in 
the area to determine the level of purchas- 
ing power, and the nature of the adjacent 
community or communities. 

The airport booklet proceeds on the as- 
sumption that running an airfield, in spite 
of the problems peculiar to merchandising 
airplanes, flying lessons and air services, 
can be reduced to the same principles as 
apply to selling shoes or automobiles. 

As a help to the novice in aviation, it 
makes the point that decentralization will 
be a major factor in postwar planning for 
expansion of the lightplane market. In 
other words, Aeronca draws a parallel be- 
tween the automobile and lightplane busi- 
nesses, in that the distributor and dealer 
proved to be the backbone of the automo- 
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tive business and were so recognized by 
the more successful manufacturers. 

Much of the Aeronca postwar plan is 
concerned with promotion work—whetting 
the appetite of the public for flying and 
airplane ownership, and soliciting the sup- 
port of town dignitaries for airport opera- 
tion and airplane sales. 

Aeronca also has been able to make 
available through a group of some of the 
largest mutual insurance companies an in- 
surance plan which will affect a very sub- 
stantial saving in insurance premiums to 
future purchasers of Aeronca airplanes. 
Aeronca has long felt that aviation insur- 
ance rates have been excessive. 

To get traffic directed to an airport, the 


mayor, newspaper editors, radio commen. 
tators and other influential citizens should 


be invited to the airport and given a ride, — 


according to the plan. News and feature 
material should be supplied to the news- 
papers and radio stations. The airplane 
dealer should volunteer to fly reporters on 
assignments. He should cooperate with the 
local radio station whenever aviation at- 
mosphere is needed for a broadcast. One 
of the cardinal principles of an airport 
operation, Aeronca says, is remaining on 
call for emergency work—it is the duty 
and privilege of a dealer to cooperate with 
doctors and hospitals, to fly serum to out- 
lying communities whenever the occasion 
arises. 

Schools provide the dealer with an ex- 
cellent medium of promotion, and Aeronca 


All ready for quantity production the 


moment the Government gives the 
green light is Aeronca’s Chief 


in its booklet tells how to obtain the best 
results from working with public and pri- 
vate educational facilities. 

-Aeronca encourages the exhibition of 
aircraft, particularly when new models are 
available. but it is not in the book to coun- 
tenance the air show that takes on the 
flavor of the daredevelish “flying cirus” of 
yesteryear. 

Part and parcel of the Aeronca plan is 
to improve the design of personal airera.t. 
Its planes will be easy to fly, streamlined 
and efficient, comfortable and faster for 
the horsepower output than planes avail- 
able in the pre-war years. Their range 
will be considerably increased. The new 
models will be available as soon as condi- 
tions permit. The company is now engaged, 
as it has been for several years, on war 
work. 


149-Passenger Plane 
Is Planned by PAA 


Details of a new mammoth transport 
plane, weighing ninety-two tons and 
capable of carrying 149 passengers, 
were disclosed this month by Pan 
American World Airways in exhibit 
data prepared for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s joint hearing on North Atlantic 
route applications. : 

Known as PAA type 10, the aircraft 
is designed for a range of 3,500 miles 
and cruising speed of 288 miles an 
hour using only 64.3 per cent of normal 
power at 25,000 feet altitude. 
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Pennsylvania-Central 
Shortening Its Symbol 
To Just Plain PCA 


On October 1 a new insignia was adopted 
by Pennsylvania-Central Airlines and 
introduce a new policy of identification. 

The second oldest commercial air transport 
organization will be known henceforth to the 
air traveling and shipping public as just 
“PCA,” President C. Bedell Monro explains. 
Present insignia of the company will be sup 
planted by a new identifying design 
will be inscribed on the Capitaliners, on com 
pany offices and facilities and in advertising. 
In this new design the initials PCA, tilted in 
the direction of flight, will be emphasized on 
a winged background with an accompanying 
slogan, The Capital Airline. 
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Promoting 
Good Friendship 


(00D NEIGHBOR POLICY 
_derovias Guatemala Air 
lines has been airfreighting 
a large variety of native com- 
modities from .Guatemala 
City to New Orleans, from 
which point they are distrib- 
uted throughout the United 
States. W. C. Burks, mail 
and cargo traffic manager, is 
shown exhibiting some of the 
merchandise of W. R. Her- 
sein, former president of the 
Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce and now director of 
the newly created Memphis 
International Center—one of 
the 18 created by the Office 
of Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


REA AIR SHIPMENTS 


Air express shipments handled through 
la Guardia Field in September marked up 
again of 21.5 per cent over September, 1943, 
according to the Air Express Division of Rail- 
way Express Agency. There were 58,728 ship- 
ments handled by the agency for the domestic 
airlines serving the municipal airport, com- 
pared with 48,336 shipments September a year 
ago. Gross revenue of this airborne express 
tafe exceeded $279,500 for the month, a 
sain of 33.7 per cent, the report indicated. 


Hughes Acquires TWA 


Acquisition of control of Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., by the Hughes Tool Co. 
of Houston, Texas, owned by Howard R. 
Hughes, was authorized by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board this month. 

The announcement said Mr, Hughes, aero- 
tautical engineer and record-holding aviator, 
frst became interested in TWA in 1939, 
vhen he began purchasihg blocks of the com- 
pany’s stock. At the time of the application 
€ was represented as owning in excess of 
5,505,000 of TWA’s stock. 


“There is very little room to doubt that for 
all practical purposes such control (of the 
company’s stock) has existed since the end 
of 1940, at least when 42.1 per cent was 
owned,” CAB said. 


New Service By 
AA Airfreighter 


A new service was inaugurated by Ameri- 
can Airlines this month when the first plane 
carrying only freight took off from LaGuardia 
Field, New York. 

Part of the 6,000-pound cargo was luxury 
products shipped by New York merchants. 
Charges were as low as 30 cents a ton mile; 
express rates 80 cents. It was pointed out by 
the merchants that even the lower rate was 
higher than for other means of transportation, 
but they added that this was compensated for 
by getting the goods to market quickly. 

The plane flew from New York to Burbank, 
Calif., making a number of stops in between. 
Among the manufacturers shipping goods on 
the airfreighter were Saks-Fifth Avenue; I. 
Miller & Sons; Dorothy Grey, Ltd.; Labtex 
Fabrics; and the Cavendish Corporation. 
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SHORT 
TAKE-OFFS 9 


H. Arthur Dunn has announced his resigna- 
tion from the Government service. He has 
organized his own firm, H. Arthur Dunn and 
Associates, with offices at 1915 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The new firm acts 
as a specialist in assisting the negotiation for 
the disposal of surplus war materials. 


Lt. Col. Charles B. Whitehead, until re- 
cently on active duty with the United States 
Army Air Force, has been appointed South 
American representative of the Sterling Engine 
Company of Buffalo. He is expected to visit 
cities in Brazil, Peru, Chile, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, and Bolivia. : 


The B-29 Superfortress will soon have a sis- 
ter ship to be known as the Dominator. It is 
Consolidated-Vultee B-32. The Army is ex- 
pected to release details before 1944 rings out. 


In his contention that domestic lines know how 
to operate profitably on overseas routes, Jack 
Nichols, vice president of Transcontinental and 
Western Air, pointed out that TWA has com- 
pleted more than 5,000 Atlantic crossings. 


It has been reported that Manatee County, 
Fla., is planning to use an airport completed 
by the Army during the war to fly its citrus 
fruits and fresh vegetables to market as rap- 
idly as possible. 


The Army is planning to turn over “a con- 
siderable number” of C-47 transport planes to 
commercial airlines immediately after V-E 
Day. Of the 158 planes taken from commer- 
cial lines, 116 have been returned. 


When V-E Day comes, the Army will terminate 
production on 10 of its present 20 models. Work 
on three brand new planes will be expanded. ‘The 
10 types still required by the Army will receive 
production cuts in varying degrees. 


Foreshadowing the air lanes of tomorrow is 
the new transport route linking the Marianas 
and the Admiralty Islands in the Pacific— 
right over the heart of the Japanese-held 
Carolines. 

Only a few weeks ago it was revealed by 
the War Department that a pioneer flight had 
been made by C-47 sky-train transports over 
a 2,000-mile round trip route. Since that time 
other flights have been made. 


Pace 66—AmR TRANSPORTATION—Air Commerce 


When the international civil aviation gp. 
ference is held in this country next month 
Eire will be one of the countries participating 
One of the main discussions will be on a plan 
for provisional world air routes outside the 
war areas during a transitional period, 


The Delta Air Lines has already in open. 
tion four new flights. These consist of 4 
third round-trip between Atlanta and Cineip. 
nati, and a fifth round-trip between Atlant 
and Dallas-Fort Worth. 


Those displaying a marked interest in the CAB 
hearings on applications for certificates of con 
venience and necessity to operate commercial air 
lines between various points in the United States 
and Central and South America are Houston; San 
Antonio; Massachusetts; Greater Miami Port Av 
thority; Kansas City; Tampa; Tulsa; Charleston, 
S. C.; South Carolina Aeronautics Commission; 
Board of County Commissioners of Pinellas County, 
Florida; Port of New York Authority; New Or 
leans Airport Commission; Public Counsel of Civil 
Aeronautics Board; Department of Interior; De 
partment of Justic; W. R. Grace and Company: 
and the Maritime Commission. 


Lawrence D. Bell, president of Bell Aireraft 
Corporation, is sure that sometime in the fe 
ture jet propulsion will be used in bomber, 
transports, and helicopters. His company 
manufactures the P-59A Airacomet. 


According to William Burton, Sr., Pan Am’s 
representative in Bermuda, the line is plan 
ning to service Bermuda with four-engined 
land planes carrying 108 passengers within 
two years after the war. 


American President Lines, Ltd., has applied for 
permission to fly passengers, cargo, and air mail 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco to H alu, 
Midway, Tokyo, Shanghai, Hone Kong, Manila, 
Batavia, Bangkok, Rangoon and Calcutta. 


An Associated Press dispatch states that 
Iberia Company has been awarded a monopoly 
in Spain by the Franco Government. The 
company, which is state-owned, plans to place 
25 per cent of the stock in the hands of 
Spaniards. Preference of purchase goes 10 
Spanish shipping companies. 


It has been reported that the British and 
continental nations have organized Intem 
tional Air Traffic Operators. Foreign orders of 
United States commercial planes will be 
equally as large as domestic airline orders. 


A Michigan dealer has come up with a bright 
idea. Once each month he auctions off used planes. 
The first such sale—70 trainer and small passenger 
a were involved—brought from $525 to $3,000 
each. 


In Detroit a used-plane lot will soon be opened 
to operate in connection with a used-car business 
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KGgt Goue Plas Cede NNT FRONT!” 


Victory depends upon materials as well 
as men! To keep our American forces 
“closing in,” every manufacturer here at 
home must keep on making “Out Front” 
Bond Quotas! 
This calls for action now on every point 
In the 8-Point Plan to step up Payroll 
Deductions. For instance, have you a 6th 
War Loan Bond Committee? Selected 
Team Captains yet? If so, have you in- 
structed them in 
sales procedure— 
and given each the 
Treasury Booklet, 
“Getting the Or- 
der?" 


How about Bond quotas for departments 
—and individuals? Assigning responsibil- 
ities is vital, tool Have you appointed 
“self-starters” to arrange rallies, compet- 
itive progress boards and meeting sched- 
ules? Are personal pledge cards printed 
and made out in the name of each 
worker? How about resolicitation near 
the end of the drive? Your State Payroll 
Chairman is ready with a detailed Reso- 
licitation Plan. And, have you contracted 
for space in all your advertising media 
to tell the War Bond story? 

Your positive Yes to all points in this 
forward-to-victory 8-Point Plan assures 
your plant meeting an “Out Front” Quote. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the 


AIR TRANSPORTATION Magazine 


Ten Bridge Street 


publication of this message by 


New York 4, N.Y. 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under 
the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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Huge flying freight cars streaking 
through the skies to the farthest 
corners of the earth have changed 
all former concepts of time, dis- 
tance, and commerce, 

Our policies, protecting ship- 


. SHIPPER’S MAP— 
Traditional trade routes 
are replaced by the global 
bighways of tomorrow. 
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RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


ments to all parts of the world, 
have kept pace with each new d& 
velopment in air transportation. 
Let us assist you through your 
agent or broker in obtaining YOL 
proper air cargo coverage. NO. 


Wm. H. M‘Gee «& Co., Inc. 


Underwriters of Everything in Transit 


Ill John Street New York City 


CHICAGO ATLANTA LOS ANGELES BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
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